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Steel Market Lacks Stimulus 


Revival of Interest Shown in Some Lines but Sluggishness Is General—Activity 
of Pig Iron Market Is More Pronounced—May Decline in Pig 
Iron Production Has Few Parallels in History 


ENERAL sluggishness still dominates the iron 
(s and steel situation but this is being modified 
by a few signs of stimulated interest as the de- 

cline of prices and production becomes more sharply 
extended. This week a noticeable betterment has been 
apparent in inquiries and new undertakings in struc- 
tural steel. Tube mills are able to maintain operations. 
20 per cent above other: finished lines. The reawak- 
ening of the pig iron market has become more pro- 
nounced. Elsewhere the market is not improved. 

With recovery held back, the gap between mill ship- 
ments and new business is keeping up indicating that 
either buyers have little to place at present or are 
unwilling to commit themselves. Average deliveries 
of the Steel corporation have been running 36,000 to 
37,000 tons daily and new bookings about 25,000 tons. 
Finishing activities of the leading producer continue 
considerably ahead of steel production. For the in- 
dustry at large, operations are around 60 per cent. 

Sufficient time has not elapsed to test the market in- 
fluence of the firmer policy on finished steel prices now 
being pursued by leading producers including the Steel 
corporation. Plates, shapes and bars now have settled 
to an open price of 2.20c, Pittsburgh with the usual 
concessions for preferred business. At Chicago, the 
market is $1 to $2 per ton easier. Eastern plate price: 
are around 2.00c, Pittsburgh. 
Cumulative effects of the recent severe 
cutting down of blast furnace activi- 
ties are set forth by the pig iron pro- 
duction figures for May coming at 
a somewhat later date than the shrink- 
age in steel which is in logical order. May added a 
further net loss of 46 active furnaces, making the 
total decrease in the past two months 81 stacks. This 
is the heaviest fall in furnace operations in a similar 
period since the 1921 depression. Furnaces in blast 
at the end of May were 188 compared with 269 on 
the corresponding date in March. Average daily pro- 
duction of pig iron in May fell 21 per cent from April 
to 84,879 tons, which is the lowest figure in 18 months. 
The average daily decline in May, 22,658 tons was 
without a previous parallel on record, slightly exceed- 
ing that at the time of the steel strike in 1919. Total 
production in May was 2,631,248 tons, a loss of 


Iron Loss Is 
Severe 
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594,859 tons from April representing 18.4 per cent. 
Slow business conditions undoubtedly 
have been a factor influencing the 
organized sheet and tin plate workers 
to yield their demands for wage in- 
creases averaging 25 per cent in the 
new yearly agreement dating from July 1. Conserva- 
tive counsels dominated the conference of representa- 
tives of the men and the manufacturers this week at 
which a new agreement was negotiated on the same 
basis as the expiring year’s scale. Bar iron workers 
who also have been asking large advances, will con- 
fer with the employers in a few days. 

Practically all the coal and coke producers excepting 
Frick and Rainey interests in the Fayette county field, 
embracing the main Connellsville district, continue to 
bring down their wage rates to the 1917 basis. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of 14 leading iron 
and steel products registers the general market back 
at the level of January 1923 when the general advance 
of that year was inaugurated. This week’s composite is 
$40.84, Last week it was $41.14. 

In structural steel, awards this week were increased 
to 22,544 tons. Inquiries are heavier totaling about 
31,000 tons. The first portion, 4500 tons, of a 30,- 
000-ton subway extension at New York is up for 
figures. Tank work is reappearing. The Hunble Oil 
Co. placed 2000 tons and the Standard Oil of Louisiana 
is about to close on 3500 tons. 

East Russia has placed 75,000 boxes of tin plate 
and Cuba 5000 tons of rails with Steel corporation mills. 
Revival of interest in pig iron has 
broadened to an extent that proclaims 
a buying movement of substantial pro- 
portions. Cleveland sellers report 
100,000.tons.in inquiry drawn from a 
wide territory. At Philadelphia and eastern territory 
40,000 tons was closed in the week including a lot by 
a leading pipe maker. The American Radiator Co. 
which already is credited by reports with having negoti- 
ated large purchases at $19 Buffalo.is inquiring for 
25,000 tons principally for eastern plants. Prices have 
again weakened under the first rush of attractive busi- 
ness. Chicago is down to $22, Southern Ohio to $21, 
valley to $20 and Buffalo to $19.50 and $20. 
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Statistics Stimulate 
Thought 


UGGESTIONS frequently are re- 
ceived from indicating 
the importance of statistics. 


readers 


The article in the May 22 issue com- 
paring index figures for employment 
and production prompts a well-known 
business 


manufacturer to say the 





Improvements and new developments in machine tools 
described cn page 1505 


world needs more figures pertaining 
to per capita output. He points out 
that we do not know specifically and 
often enough how intensively our 
industries are engaged, measured by 
output per man employed. He _ be- 
lieves such information widely dis- 
seminated would be helpful, and 
would stimulate the feeling of mutual 
interest and teamwork. The _ value 
of statistics has not been overlooked 
by Iron TraAvE ReEviEw, as evidenced 
by its many charts, tables and analy- 
ses respecting business generally, and 
metalworking industries in particular. 











Do You Know That— 


Among subscribers to IRON TRADE REVIEW there are 1089 


identified with plating and polishing departments. 


In stamping 


and drawing departments are 1296 subscribers. 
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ITTSBURGH, June 3.—While pig 

iron bargains occasionally may be- 

come available from brokers or 

scrap interests on resale, quota- 
tions generally appear checked on their 
downward trend and a distinct tend- 
ency toward stiffening is apparent. One 
valley basic producer, maintaining $20.50 
against brokers’ quotations of $20 and 
lower, is about to advance to $21. Nu- 
merous consumers are quietly sounding 
out the market, believing an upward 
turn is just ahead. Valley basic iron is 
offered here below $20. Producers are 
quoting $20 to $20.50. The Ohio Steel 
Foundry Co., Lima, O., is understood 
to have closed for 500 tons with a 
Cleveland or Toledo furnace. The N. 
& G. Taylor Co., Cumberland, Md., 
is buying in the Ezst 500 tons monthly 
for a period. A Johnstown steelworks 


is quoting $20, furnace. Inquiry for 
bessemer iron is lacking, except one 
from the Wheeling Mould & Foundry 


Co. on which $22, valley or Johnstown, 
has been quoted. The Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. is inquiring for 3050 
tons of assorted foundry grades for its 
Cleveland plant. The Pittsburgh Valve, 
Foundry & Construction Co, has re- 
ceived prices below $20 valley on its in- 
auiry for 300 tons of No. 2 iron and 
200 tons of a higher silicon grade. Some 
producers still are quoting $20.50 and 
$21 base. They will close tomorrow on 
small lots. Low phosphorus is bringing 
$29, valley. The average sales prices on 
basic and bessemer pig iron in the valley 


as compiled by W. P. Snyder & Co. 
for May, were $20.32 and $22.125, re- 
spectively. These compare with $21.50 


and $22.80, respectively, for April. The 
‘May basic average is $1.18 lower than 
the April, the bessemer decline being 
77% cents. 

Buying Expected Soon 


Boston, June 3—Inquiry and the gen- 
eral attitude of consumers point to a 
fuir volume of buying within the next 
week or 10 days. New England buy- 
cts are. waiting with keen interest the 
action of the H. B. Smith Co., one 
o* the largest buyers in the district. 
‘this concern is expected to place a 
heavy tonnage as soon as convinced that 


the low point has been reached. Other 
inauiries include 1000 tons for a textile 
machine manufacturer, 200 tons for a 


ceneral jobbing foundry and several -100- 
ton lots. 


Sales of the past .week include 





Action in Pig Iron Market More Pronounced—Many Large 
Users Buying—Lower Prices Developed 


about 300 tons of No. 2X iron (2.25 to 
2.75 silicon), taken by an eastern Penn- 
svivania furnace at $21.50, furnace, or 
$25.15, delivered; 100 tons to a Maine 
consumer; 150 tons of special iron to a 
Massachusetts consumer; 200 tons of 
No. 2X Buffalo iron, taken at $20, fur- 
nace, or $24.91, delivered. Rumors are 
current that an attractive tonnege of No. 
1X (2.75 to 3.25 silicon) could be placed 
at Buffalo at $20, furnace, which would 


nean $24.91, delivered New England. 
No sales at this level have come to 
light, however. 

More Interest Shown 


3uffalo, June 3.—There is a strong 


undercurrent of interest in the pig 
iron market. Inquiries before Buffalo 
furnaces are for 15,000 to 18,000 tons. 


Sales of the past week have been around 
12,000 tons. The price paid ranged from 
$1950 to $20 for the two low silicon 
foundry grades, and $20 to $20.50 
for 2.75 to 3.25 per cent silicon. Basic 
and malleable were sold within the 
range of the low silicon grades, One 
maker reaffirms his intention of mak- 
ing $20 a rock bottom price, but others 
are cutting this figure 50 cents on 
fairly large tonnages. Operation is 
50 per cent of the district’s capacity. 


Market 


Cleveland, 
cations of an 
pig iron are in evidence 
While business with the 
manufacturers still is slow, other pur- 
chasers are coming out for their third 
quarter requirements, The American 
Radiator Co. reported last week as 
having bought a large tonnage ~ for 
eastern plants apparently has not 
closed for its needs in this general 
territory as northern Ohio sellers now 
have an inquiry from it for 25,000 tons. 
Total inquiry before a leading interest 
with headqarters here is approximately 
100,000 tons, including several lots of 
10,000 tons each. Some of this will be 
placed as low as $20, valley. Another 
interest has inquiries for about 50,000 
tons. Sellers believe these are the fore- 
runners of a good buying movement. 
A considerable tonnage is being placed 
quietly. Buyers sound out the Buffalo 
or valley markets, determine the low- 
est figure and close with local sources. 
This has been done in a number of 
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Activity Increases 

3.—Further indi 
demand. tor 
this week. 
motorcar 


June 
increasing 





instances recently. Cleveland makers 
are shutting out competition from those 
quarters. One lot of 500 tons for Cleve- 
land delivery was booked in the week 
at $22, furnace this price being 50 cents 


below the lowest previous quotation. 
For outside delivery, prices are un- 
certain. Some sales in outlying dis- 
tricts have been closed at 50 cents 
less than a week ago, or $20.50, fur- 
nace. Sellers have encountered Buffalo 
valley prices as low as $19. A pur- 


chaser wanting 5000 tons has decided 


to wait until the American Radiator 
Co. has closed for its needs in this 
territory. The aggregate of sales in 
the week by several large furnace in- 
terests in the northern Ohio group is 
35,000 tons, representing business en- 
tirely outside of Cleveland. No tran+ 
sactions in basic iron are noted this 


week, 
Buyers in No Hurry 


Cincinnati, O., June 3.—The $21 price 
for northern foundry iron has be- 
come general here, but it has not pre- 
cipitated any rush on the part of 
melters to cover. Melters continue to 
buy iron only to the extent they have 


business for it on their books and 
apparently prefer to buy iron when 
needed, even though at a certain ad- 
vance, than to speculate on it. Not- 
withstanding, pig iron producers are 
handling a fair volume of inquiries 


and new business in the aggregate. 
The Iron Products Co., Columbus; 
Q., bought 400 tons of northern found- 


rv iron at $20.50, Ironton. The Mast- 
Foos Foundry Co., Springfield, O., is 
reported to have bought 100 tons of 


lake iron. while the Ohio Steel Found- 


ry Co., Lima, O., took 100 tons of 
basic. The $21 furnace price for north- 
ern iron seems. well established and 


sellers assert they are not méeting any 
$20 competition. Southern foundry iron 
appears available at $20 to $21 Bir- 
ningham ‘base, or $24.05 to $25.05 Cin: 


cinnati. Obviously the spread between 


northern and southern iron’ is téo 
great to make for any great amount 
of southern selling in this territory. 


Inquiries before the trade involve small 
lots. 


St. Market More Active 


St. Louis, June 3.-~-In a. flurry of 
buying during the final‘ week of May} 


i 
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Louis 
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more pig iron was sold than during 


all the preceding weeks of the month 
combined. Virtually all of the tonnage 
was foundry iron for third quarter. 
The largest aggregate closed by any 
interest was that of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. which sold 3000 tons. 
Two foundries in the district proper 
took 500 tons each and another pur- 
chased 200 tons. The iron will be 
shipped by river and rail. The com- 
bined rate is $1.89 under the all-rail 
tariff. The St. Louis Coke & Iron 
Co, sold approximately 1000 tons, in- 
cluding 600 tons to a local stove manu- 
facturer. About 1200 tons of north- 
ern iron was sold, bringing the total over 
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sales continue negligible, with iron 

available at $21. Charcoal iron sales 

are mostly in carloads at $26, furnace. 
Sell 15,000 to 20,000 Tons 

New York, June 3.—Sales of pig iron 

in this territory during the past week 

aggregated 15,000 to 20,000 tons. Most 


of this -business is for third quarter ship- - 


ment but in a number of instances con- 
sumers are requesting shipment of part 
of the tonnage in June. Several of the 
tounages were closed without any gen- 
era! inquiries. Current inquiries total 
about 10,000 tons. The American Ra- 
diator Co. reputed as having placed 60,- 
000 tons of iron states that its last big 
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naces booked a total of approximately 
46,000 tons, of which about half is 
for New York territory and the: re- 
mainder in this district. This involved 
several thousand tons of basic, 2000 
tons of low phosphorus, some gray 
forge, some malleable and off-grade iron. 
The greatest portion was standard found- 
ry iron. Foundry iron orders in this 
territory generally are comprised of less 
than 1000-ton lots, except for purchases 
made by the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. which amount to con- 
siderably more. On the past week’s busi- 
ness the market declined to $20.50 to $21, 
furnace, with exceptional instances where 
$20.50 base, was shaded. 



































5600 tons. Foundries have been feel- tonnage was placed last November and Edward E. Marshall’s Lochiel furnace 
Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 
June 4, May, Mar., June, June 4, May, Mar., June, 
1924 1924 1924 1923 . 1924 1924 1924 1923 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 
Bessemer, valley del., Pitts.... $23.76 24.06 24.86 30.27 Iron bars, Philadelphia ...... $2.47 2.47 2.57 2.72 
Basic, valley ..ccecsecsecense 20.00 20.70 22.00 27.35 Iron bars, Chicago mills ...... 2.25 2.28 2.40 2.60 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa.. 20.75 20.75 21.50 28.14 OR oo a res 2.20 2.25 2.50 2.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts.... 21.76 22.66 24.26 29.52 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 2.42 2.42 2.62 2.82 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ...... 22.00 22.80 24.50 31.25 mena, CONGO ik oak vO bes kate 2.45 2.45 2.60 2.60 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.. 21.00 21.65 23.00 26.75 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.15 2:25 2.40 2.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton. 21.00 22.50 23.50 28.2 Tank plates, Philadelphia...... 2.32 2.42 2.57 2.845 
**No, 2X, Virginia furnace 25.50 25.50 26.00 28.00 Tank plates, Chicago .......% 2.45 2.45 2.60: 2.60 
**No. 2X eastern, del. Phila.... 22.13 22.60 24.13 28.25 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh 3.65 3.65 3.75 3.85 
Malleable, valley .......-ee+s. 20.50 21.30 22.50 30.60 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.80 2.80 2.95 3.00 
Malleablé, Chicago ............ 22.00 22.80 24.50 31.25 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.80 4.80 4.90 5.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 29.04 29.04 36.6 Wire nails, Pittsburgh........... 2.90 2.95 3.00 3.00 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 21.26 23.26 24.26 29.02 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts. 112.29 112.29 112.29 129.79 CORE 
Connellsville furnace, ovens 3.25 3.35 05 4.65 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 7 Connellsville foundry, ovens 4.25 4.30 85 5.50 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 40.00 40.60. 42.50 42.90 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 40.00 40.60 42.50 42.9 OLD MATERIAL 
Billets, bessemer, slo te 5S 58.00 wt 40.00 — Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. 16.00 15.40 19.75 20.50 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 38.00 39.20 40.00 42.90 Heavy melting steel, easfern Pa. 15.25 14.70 17.00 18.65 
FINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Chicago 13.75 13.75 16.70 12.9% 
Steel ‘bars, Pittsburgh .......... 2.20 2.25 2.40 2.40 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa....... 17.75 17.75 19.00 22.75 
Sesel: bars, Chicago ...........; 2.25 2.35 2.50 2.50 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ...... 13.25 13.60 16.05 16.95 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 2.52 2.57 2.67 2.745 Rails for rolling, Chicago .... 15.00 15.30 19.30 19.40 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
Composite Market Average ’ 
Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 
June 4, 1924 May 28, 1924 May, 1924 Mar., 1924 June, 1923 June, 1914 
$40.84 $41.14 $41.38 $43.24 $46.46 $22.58 
Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wi re Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 
= 








jing out the market with the view of 
supplying their third quarter require- 
ments, and during the past several 
days northern and southern producers 
of pig iron have showed more firm- 
ness regarding prices. 


Chicago Price Down to $22 


Chicago, June 3.—The pig» iron 
market ‘continues for the presént in 
a mixed situation. The melt is de- 
creasing slightly, but spot sales of 
50 to 100 tons are increasing. Prices have 
again weakened in the past week and 


northern foundry and malleable were 
sold at $22, furnace.’ Sellers see more 
strength than weakness in the present 
situation, and believe $22 may be the 
bottom. Several medium size _ sales 
were made into the third quarter. 
Foundry stocks are so low spot buy- 
ing is certain to increase. Southern 


that it has purchased only odd lots since. 
During the past week the company has 
been taking prices on up to 15,000 tons 
of foundry iron for its Bayonne plant. 
The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. which recently inquired for 4800 
tons is understood to have purchased 
several thousand tons. The Essex 
Foundry Co., Newark, closed on its in- 
quiry for 1000 tons. Another Newark 
foundry bought 1000 tons of foundry 
iron. The eastern Pennsylvania found- 
ry iron market now is $20 to $20.50, fur- 
nace, with some variations. On Buffalo 
foundry iron the market continues $19.50 
to $20, furnace, with reports that the in- 
side figure has been shaded. 


Eastern Market Active 


Philadelphia, June 3.—Pig iron buy- 
ing has reached active proportions. In 
the past week eastern Pennsylvania fur- 





is scheduled to blow out next week. 


Hope For Improvement 


sirmingham, Ala., June 2.—Southern 
furnace interests are still hopeful that 
the present month will see a decided 
change for the better in demand. The 
statistics for the past month will show 
a larger production of iron than April 
and stocks on yards will not have 
increased materially, foundry iron 
stocks being the most considered. Quo- 
tations are given at.$21 to $22 for 
business booked is small. Some car- 
No. 2 foundry, but more than one 
furnace interest asserts that no, sales 
have been made as low as $22. A 
small interest is said to have sold a 
little iron at $21. One furnace in- 
terest states that its small lot sales 
lately have been at $23 but the total 
business booked is small. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1526; WAREHOUSE, PAGE 1522; ORE NUTS, BOLTS AND RIVETS AND PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1528 
Pig Iron 


Prices per gross ton 














Bessemer, valley ..........+.. $22.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 23.76 
Basic, valley ............... 20.00 to 20.50 © 
Rasie. Pitteburgh::: .. <2... 6.0% 21.76 to 22.26 
NS SRN ae aes ox bikes aid’ 19.50 to 20.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa...... 20.75 
Malleable, valley ............ 20.50 to 21.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ...... 22.26 to 22.76 
Malleable, Chicago ........... 22.00 to 22.50 
Malleable, Buffalo .......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa.. 22.50 to 23.50 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 
No. “2. Northern svcckn a 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2 Southern foundry. 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2X East’n and Virginia 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 1X_ Eastern........ 2.75 to 3.25 
io. 1 Chiba. oss. tease 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 2 foundry Eastern.. 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila.. 22.39 to 23.76 
No. 1X, Buffalo ........046: 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley 20.00 to 21.06 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.... 21.76 to 22.76 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ...... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ...... 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City.. 23.06 to 23.50 


No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur. 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. 
No. 2 foundry, - Phila. 

No. 2 foundry, N a3 tidewater 


No. 2X, eastern, ‘del., Phila. 
No. 2X, east. N. J. tidewater.. 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston.. 
No. 2x, foundry, Buffalo fur. 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham.. 

No. 2 southern, Cincinnati. 

No. 2 southern, P hiladelphia. 
No. 2 southern, Chicago.... 
No. 2 southern Cleveland... 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail 


and water) 
No. 2 southern, St. 


No. 2X, Virginia furnace...... 


No. 2X, Virginia, 


Phila.... 


No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey cay 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston. 


Gray forge, eastern Pa 
Gray forge, val. del., 
Low phos., standard, val 


Pitts. : 
ley ° 


Low phos., standard, Phila... 


Low phos., Lebanon, 
tLow phos., English, 
Charcoal, Birmingham 
Charcoal, Superior 


Silvery 


furnace 
Phila.. 


Chicago. . 


Iron 


21.00 
22.50 to 23.00 
21.39 to 22.76 
21.76 to 23.13 
21.89 to 23.26 
22.26 to 23.63 
24.65 to 25.65 
19.50 to 20.00 
24.91 to 25.91 
21.00 to 22.00 
25.05 to 26.05 
29.30 to 30.30 
27.01 to 28.01 
27.01 to 28.01 


Solid a ale 6. aca aio CR 
Louis... 


26.17 to 27.17 
25.50 

30.17 

31.04 

31.41 
20.50 to 21.50 
21.26 to 22.26 
29.00 
nominal 
25.00 to 27.00 
27.26 to 27.76 
31.60 to 33.00 
29.04 


Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 


7 to 8 per cent 
8 to 9 per cent 
9 to 

10 to 11 per cent 
11 to 12 per cent 
12 per cent 


10 per cent..... 


29.00 
30.50 
32.50 
34.50 
37.00 
39.50 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Jackson County, Ohio, 
Oe: eee de Ce eee 
oa. 80 12 POR CR ers se sic 
1B to -13° per GRR Sc ko eess 

Ferroalloys 
tFerromanganese 78 to 82 


per cent, 


nace first hand and resale. 
delivered 
eae 1 


Ferromanganese 
Pittsburgh 


tidewater, or fur- 
. 107.09 to 107.50 


Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 


domestic 
water 


furnace or 


tide- 


tSpiegeleisen, English, delivered 


tidewater 
Ferrosilicon, 50 
tract freight allowed 
Ferrotungsten 


Ferrochrome, 


standard, 
per pound. contained 
60 to 70 chro- 


per cent cun- 


cents 


oo 


mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents 
per pound contained, deliv- 


RUN. MER as Cate 9 + eb eed 8 4 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per pound estimated, 


according to analysis 
Ferro 


loads, producer’s plant, 
net ton 
Duty . paid. 


carbon-titanium, 


eeeeee 


ete eeee 


furnace 
39.50 
42.00 
44.50 


11.79 to 112.29 


35.00 to 38.00 
35.00 to 38.00 

75.00 
88.00 to 93.00 


10,00 to 10,25 


$3.50 to $3.75 


$200.00 


Coke 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices ‘per net ton 
Connellsville furnace ........ $3.25 to 3.50 
Connellsville foundry ........ 4.25 to 5.00 
New river foundry ........... 9.00 to 10.00 
Wise county furnace ......... 3.75 to 4.50 
Wise county foundry......... 4.00 to 5,60 
Alabama [furace. «i 2... 000s 5.00 to 5.50 
Alabama foundry .......... 6.00 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens .... 12.50 
Foundry, Boston, deliver ed. 12.00 
Foundry, St. Louis ......... 12.00 
Foundry, Granite City, IIl 12.00 
Foundry, Alabama .......... 6.00to 6.50 


Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


4 x 4-inch base 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ...... $38.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown .... 38.60 
Open-hearth. Philadelpma..... 43.17 to 45.17 
Bessemer, Pittsbuprgh ...... 38.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ...... 38.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ........ 43.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ....... 47.17 to 50.17 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ...... $40.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown.... 40.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 40.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ...... 40.00 
SLABS 
Pitsaburale = vo ka ody been ane 38.00 to 40.00 
woungstoWe ciedcs cic eeeen e's 38.00 to 40.00 
WIRE RODS 
%-inch and finer 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ...... $48.60 


Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over %4- 
inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$5 for 0.41 to 0155; $7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 


$10 over 0.75. 
SKELP 


Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.20c to 2.25 

Universal skelp, Pittsburgh.. 2.20c to 2.25 

Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.20c to 2.25 
Shapes, Plates and Bars 

Prices per pound 

Pittsburgh. . 


Phila. ..0i% 
New York 


ooo 


Structural shapes, 

Structural shapes, 
Structural shapes, 
Structural shapes, Chicago 
Structural shapes, Birmingham 2.3: 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 

Tank plates, Philadelphia.... 
Tank plates, New York.... 

Tank plates, Chicago 
fank plates, Birmingham...... 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh.. 2.20c to 2.25c 
Bars for cold finishing, Pitts. 2.35c to 2.49c 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia 2.52c to 2.62c 
Bars, soft steel, New York.. 2.54c to 2.64c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago 2.25c to 2.35c 
Bars, soft steel, Birmingham.. 2.35c to 2.40c 
Bars, refined iron, Pittsburgh 3.00c to 4.75c 
Bars, rail steel, Chicago .... 2.20c to 2.23c 
Bars, rail steel, mill ...... 2.10¢ to 2.20c 
Reinforcing bars, billet, Pitts.. 2.20c to 2.25c 
Bar iron, common, Phila.... 2.47c to 2.57c 
Bar iron, common, New York 2.49c to 2.59c 
Bar iron, common, Chicago.. 2.25c to 2.35¢ 
Bars, forging quality, Pitts.. 2.45c to 2.50c 


Hoops, Bands, Strip 
Prices per pound 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, under 5 in. 
Hoops, ‘Pittsburgh, 20 gage, 
eeart: 1. -ih. ...cssegaueess 3.00 to Aa 
Bands, Pittsburgh .......... 2. 75c to 2.90c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 
burgh stamping quality 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 
coils, 1%4 inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and_ heavier, 
base, Pittsburgh ......... 


Cold Finished Steel 


Prices per pound 

Cold finished steel bars, Pitts- 

burgh base, carloads Arectt 
Cold-finished steel bars, base 

Pittsburgh, less carloads 3.00c to 3.15¢ 

Steel shafting, Pittsburgh.... 2.90c to 3.00c 


bh bdo bo 
wwe 
bo 
ao 
° 


Nb th 


2.35¢ to 2. 40c 


2.75c to 2.90¢ 


4.50c 


2.90c to 3.00c 








Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 
Relaying rails, St. Louis.... 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh... 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill... 
Angle bars, Chicago base... 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh 


$43.00 

43.00 

27.00 to 32.50 
25.00 to 28.00 
1.90c to 2.00c 
2.75¢ 

2.90c to 3.00c 


Spikes, small railroad, Pitts.. 3.25c to 3.40c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.40¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago.... 3.10¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard... 3.75¢ to 4.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts., small... 4.50c to 4.75c 
Track bolts, Chicago....... 4.10¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ...... 2.50¢ to 2:55¢ 
Ties plates, Chicago ...... 2.60c 

Spike, tie plate and truck bolt prices 
for carlots. 

Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
Prices per pound 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.90¢ 
Galv’d nails, 1l-inch and over 5.15¢ 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh ...... 2.65c 
Annealed wire, Pittsburgh . 2.80c 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage, 

Preiguergh? i664 osc. RRS 3.25¢ 
Rarbed wire, painted, Pitts.. 3.35¢ 
Barbed wire, galv., Pitts.... 3.7Uc 
volished staples, Pittsbura@ ».- 3.35¢ 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh 3.70¢ 
Coated nails, count keg 

Cre pc 
Woven wire fencing (retailers).....: 
Woven wire fencing (jobbers)...°:.. Pa of 

Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 

? Prices per pound 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.60¢ to 3.85c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts...... 3.60c to 3.85c¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila... .3.92c to 4.07c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago. 4.09c to 4.19¢ 

TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts... 3.75c¢ to 3.85c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 4.75¢ to 5.00c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh... 4.75c to 5.00c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila. .. 5.07c to 5.22c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago 5.19c to 5.34c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open hearth, Pitts.... 2.75¢ to 3.00c 
No. 10 bessemer, Pittsburgh. 2.75c¢ to 3.00c 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila.... 3.07¢ to 3.22c 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chicago.. 3.34¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, \ PitGQMPM “ssecesce 5.10c 
Tin Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box 
Tin plate. coke base, Pitts.. $5.50 
Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers 
in Carloads 
Black Galv. 
1 to 3-inch, butt steel ...... 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron...... 30 13 
Boiler Tubes 5 
Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
—— 
Steel 3% to 3%; -inch ..... oe NP ee 38% 
Charcoal. iron, 3% to 4%-inch..... 


Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 3%-inch. 35 
Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 


Prices per pound 

proof coil, Pitts 6.00c to 6.25¢ 

base, Pittsburgh 2.30¢ 

bundle 45 Ibs. 
Pittsburgh, awa cise 00 000k 

Cut nails, Pittsburgh 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago . «. $59.20 to 60.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago .. 55.20 to 57.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham 52.00 to 53.00 
Six-inch and over ee: 
ham fi... <ss0cteesees 48.00 to 49.00 
Four-inch, New York ....... 65.60,to 66.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 60.60 to 61.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.00 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 


Chain, 1-in. 
Sheet piling 
Cotton ties, 
$1.71 
3.00c 


seeeee 
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Little Change 


IRON TRADE 


in Scrap 


Declines and Advances at Same Time as Local Conditions Change— 


Consumers Generally Refuse to Buy on Present Low Operation 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 


Chicago, June 3.—Largely because of 
inactivity, iron and steel scrap has slipped 


back 50 cents a ton. Dealers say last 
week was the quietest this year. An 
East Chicago foundry has purchased a 


small tonnage of couplers and knuckles. 
Dealers generally are out of orders and 


none appear in sight. The market to- 
day is on the level of $13.75 to $14.25 
for heavy melting steel. Railroad of- 
ferings include 3800 tons by the Santa 
Fe, 3000 tons by the Union Pacific, 
2000 tons each by the St. Paul and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, 800 tons by the 
Monon, 500 tons by the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern and blind lists by the New 
York Central, Erie, and Michigan Cen- 
tral, 
Better Tone Assumed 
New York, June 3.—Although prices 


are highly unsettled, the iron and steel 
scrap market is. assuming a little better 
tone. Several consumers who have been 
out of the market of late are commenc- 
ing to feel out the situation, and in a few 
instances, notably clean cast borings and 
wrought pipe, prices have been slightly 
advanced. Another encouraging feature 
is the lifting of the embargo on borings 
and turnings by the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
and the possibility of similar action on 
the part of this interest shortly on rail- 
road steel. There are, however, some 
weak developments in the reduction of 
prices on shafting, grate bars and rails 
ror rolling. 


Price Trend Upward 


Philadelphia, June 3.—The upward 
trend in iron and_ steel scrap prices 
here is unmistakable. At least half of 


the listed grades advanced from 50 cents 
to $2. These increases were on small 
sales mostly large transactions con- 
tinue absent, It is expected that some 
good sized business in heavy melting 
steel will develop shortly. Advances in 
prices are occurring despite the fact that 


as 


all scrap has been embargoed at Beth- 
lehem for the last two weeks and all 
steel scrap at Sparrows Point, Md. 
Not Anxious to Buy 
Pittsburgh, June 3.—Fortified with 


large stocks of iron and steel scrap com- 
pared with present operating rates, con- 
sumers are not manifesting anxiety 
about increasing them, While  occa- 
Sionally they make offers on these, they 
usually are below what dealers are will- 
ing to pay and sales do not result. For 
instance, one or two nearby consumers 
and one in Weirton, W. Va., are offering 
Only $15.50 for heavy melting _ steel, 
while dealers are paying $16 and will not 
Sell for iess than $16.50. Sales of 100 
to 150 tons of borings and turnings, are 
noted and one order for 150 tons of cast 
fron borings was taken at $14.50. To- 
day..they are not quite so strong and 
are quoted at $13.50 to $14. Low phos- 
phorus punchings have sold at $20 and 
this grade moves upward. One offer 
to’ pay $15 for compressed sheets is 
noted but brokers will not sell even at 
that figure which is $1 higher than the 


1526 


last preceding transaction. Machine 
shop turnings have gold at $13.50 and 
are quoted today at $13 to $13.50, the 
same as shovel turnings which usually 
are worth $1 more. For the time being 
users will pay higher than $13 to $13.50. 
Much interest is aroused over the clos- 
ing of bids today on the Pennsylvania 
railroad’s list involving in excess of 40,- 
000 tons. 


Operations at Low Point 


Buffalo, June 3.—With operation at its 
low point of the year and with no great 
volume of new business in immediate 
prospect Buffalo consumers are not dis- 
posed to take anything more than a pas- 
sive interest in iron and steel scrap. Re- 
gardiess of the size of their stocks, some 
of which are reported to have been re- 
duced materiaily, they will not buy real 
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tonnage while the present dull market 
for finished materials continues. Sales 
have been so few and on such a small 
scale that quotations have become al- 
most entirely nominal. 


Higher at Cleveland 


Cleveland, June 3.—Increased move- 
ment of scrap has stiffened prices in 
the Cleveland district, quotations prac- 
tically throughout the list being marked 
up, some only 25 cents a ton and oth- 
ers $1. Activity centers largely in 
borings and turnings, particularly for 
blast furnace use, demand from melters 
being more general than for some 


time. Other grades are being bought 
sparingly and to cover spot needs 
only. Heavy melting steel has been 


advanced from $13.50 to $13.75 to $14 


to $14.25; machine shop turnings up 
$1 to $12 to $12.25; shovel turnings 
for blast furnace use advanced simi- 


larly to $12.75 to $13. 
Detroit Dealers Trading 


Detroit, May 31.—The iron and steel 
scrap market continues dull as mills 


(Concluded on Page 1479) 


Billet Prices Are Softer 


Tonnage Available at $38. Some Lots Reported Moved at Less—De- 
mand for Semifinished Material Continues Light 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 


Pittsburgh, June 3.—Orders and in- 


quiries for semifinished material as 
well as specifications on sheet bars, 
billet and slab contracts are scarce. 
While some rerolling billet contracts 
have not as yet been reduced to the 
$38, Pittsburgh or Youngstown base 


price, $38 is the market level and even 
that price is practically untested. Forg- 
ing billets are unchanged at $43, mak- 
ers maintaining the $5 differential over 
rerolling billets. Occasionally a_ spec- 
ification against a contract is received 
from the oil well machinery industry. 
Wire rods are quoted generally at $48, 
Pittsburgh, on %-inch or lighter rods, 


heavier ones taking the $2.50 differ- 
ential. Demands are small. Skelp is 
unchanged at 2.20c to 2.25c, although 


market is untested. 


Market Is Quiet 


Cleveland, June 3.—While some small 
tonnages of billets have been sold re- 
cently at $38, valley, for prompt de- 
livery, the market for semifinished ma- 
terial in general is dull. Some makers 
are quoting a range of $38 to $39, valley, 


the 


on billets and slabs, depending on the 
desirability of the business, though a 
price of $38 is readily obtainable in 


Sheet bars are held nom- 
inally at $40. There is not sufficient busi- 
ness to test the market. Orders taken 
recently are confined entirely to spot ma- 
terial, books for the third quarter not 
having been opened. 


Valley Market Dull 


O., June 3.—With 
trict sheet mill operation on the 
of 52 per cent, littke demand for 
bars is apparent. Dullness has 
isted in the semifinished market 
lengthy period and little hope 
the immediate 


most quarters. 


Youngstown, dis- 
basis 
sheet 
ex- 
for a 
for re- 


future 


newed activity in 
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is entertained. 
coming off 


Practically all 
semifinishing mills 
sents released specifications. Consum- 
ers are taking im sheet bar tonnages 
in such volume as is covered by sheet 
specifications and tonnages in this con- 


tonnage 
repre- 


nection are meager. While actual sheet 
bar business is lacking, $40, Youngs- 
town, represents the basis upon which 


tonnage could be placed. 


Selling More Billets 
Philadelphia, June 3-—Somewhat be- 
ter billet sales are noted, totaling over 
1000 tons in the week, rerolling billets 
continue $38 to $40, Pittsburgh, and 
forging quality $42 to $45. 





Indian Ferro 


Being Offered at $100 Seaboard but 
Little Closed—Alloys Still Dull 
FERROALLOY PRICES PAGE 1469 


Pittsburgh, June 3.—Producers and 
sellers of ferroalloys still report a 
quiet market. Only three or four in- 
quiries have developed this past week 
in ferromanganese, each of which calls 
for a single carload. Consumers fer- 
romanganese stocks, however, are not 
heavy and this is true generally of all 
of the alloys. Contract customers of 
domestic makers of ferromanganese 
during the past few weeks have asked 
that deliveries be extended into the 
future, but for several days past they 
have found that their specifications have 
been spread too thin and they are run- 
ning short. Accordingly they are filing 


requests that a larger amount be al- 
lowed to come forward. This is taken 
as an encouraging sign. The Indian 


ferromanganese, referred to last week, 
has been offered here at as low as 
$100 base, Atlantic seaboard. This 
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material is guaranteed 75 per cent and 
may run 76 to 78 per cent in man- 
ganese content but is higher in phos- 
phorus than domestic and British. Little 
has been sold, consumers generally 
preferring to pay the $107.50 seaboard 
base figure for the standard material. 

Spiegeleisen shows no activity. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Spot Sales -Are Larger 


New York, June 3.—Sales of fer- 
romanganese continue restricted to 
spot shipment, but the total involved 
is somewhat larger. Sales in the 
past week involving mostly single 
carloads, aggregated about 1000 tons, 
all at $107.50, duty paid tidewater. 
Spiegeleisen sales have been restricted 
to a few carloads which went at 
around $37 furnace, for 20 per cent 
metal. 


Wire reeee ady 


Producers Holding Recent Levels 
Meeting Occasional Competition 
WIRE PRICES, PAGE 1469 


Pittsburgh, June 3—Makers of wire 
products generally are seeking to stabil- 
ize prices on the basis of 2.65c for 
plain wire and 2.90c for wire nails. In- 
coming business is limited, representing 
about 50 per cent of capacity. While 
shipments for May would perhaps be 
upon the same basis, it is mot expected 








that June will equal that unless im- 
provement should develop before the 
month is out. The fencing discount is 


unchanged at 65 off to retailers. June 
1 the guarantee against price decline 
upon stocks in makers’ hands expired 
and no further guarantees are contem- 
plated. 


Demand is Colorless 


Chicago, June 3.—The situation in 
wire and wire products remains prac- 
tically stationary. Jobbers’ orders are 
slow and for small tonnages in view 
of the certainty of prompt deliveries. 
Price competition remains keen but it is 
claimed no lower than 2.65c, Pittsburgh, 
has been done on plain wire and 2.90c 
on wire nails. 


Strip Orders Are Slim 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1469 
Pittsburgh, June 3.—Orders for hot 


and cold-rolled strip steel have been 
small and nothing of interest is de- 
veloping. Operations are dwindling 


and the average is not above 50 per 
cent. Some plants are starting up to- 
day and will close down Friday night. 
Lack of specifications, limited new 
business, and one or two. cancella- 
tions or suspensions from automotive 
interests are reasons for curtailing out- 
put. In this situation makers are 
not being stampeded into giving price 
concessions, believing that nothing is 
to be gained by selling at a loss. Hot 
strips still are quoted at 2.60c and on 
some of the narrow sizes as high as 
2.75c is obtained. Cold strips are firm 
at 4.50c base Pittsburgh. 


E. N. Chilson has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the Bear Tractors Corp., 53 
Park Place. New York. Liabilities are 
given as $700,000 and assets at about 
$100,000. 
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Coke Contracts Moditied 


Sellers Bringing Prices Into Line with Reduced Costs—Wage Revisions 
Are More General—New Demand Restricted 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 1469 


Pittsburgh, June 3.—With produc- 
tion down 57 per cent from the March 
15 basis, activity in the beehive coke 
market centers about a few shipments 
on contracts and a limited number of 
spot sales. The latter are made at 
$3.25 to $3.50. It is understood a few 
quarterly contracts booked early in the 
year at $4.25 are being revised in har- 
mony with reduced wage scales. Prac- 
tically all coal and coke producers in 
Fayette county are going back to the 
November, 1917, basis, except the 
Rainey and Frick interests. These are 
expected to take similar action later. 
No large contracts have been bodoked 
since one valley furnace placed 12,000 
tons monthly, June to August, estab- 
lishing the contract market at $3.25. 
The Adrian Furnace Co., however, 
has since purchased 50 to 100 carloads 
for June payment at $3.35. Other 
small lots of standard furnace coke 
are bringing $3.30 to $3.40. One pub- 
lic utility contract involving a _ single 
carload daily has been covered for 
June at $3.50. The Claire Furnace Co. 
closed for Youngstown by-product 
coke for June at about $4.75, Youngs- 
town. No inquiries are current for 
standard or medium sulphur furnace 
grades. Some foundry coke producers 
until recently quoting $5.50 or higher 


are understood to be revising prices 
downward. Demand is light, a few 
carload inquiries developing weekly. 


Standard selected 72-hour foundry fuel 
is commonly quoted $4.25 to $5. Pre- 
mium brands are higher. Production 
of coke in the Connellsville region for 
the week ended May 24 was 106,720 
tons, as compared with 119,200 tons 
the preceding week, according to the 
Connellsville Courier. 


Eastern Sales Small 


New York, June 3.—Trading in coke 
continues of small proportions in this 
territory. The market on spot standard 
beehive foundry coke may be quoted at 
$4.50 to $5, Connellsville, while higher 
is being obtained for the better grades. 
On standard by-product foundry coke 
the market continues $10.41, delivered 
at Newark and other northern New 
Jersey points. 


Bookings Smallest in Years 


St. Louis, June 3.—Coke buying: still 
is on a hand-to-mouth basis, and ad- 
vance bookings are the smallest for this 
season in years. About the only de- 
partment of the trade showing any life 
is the industrial coke section, in which 
some fair orders have been placed dur- 
ing the past two weeks. Foundries 
are taking only what they require for 
immediate needs, and are being ‘sup- 
plied by the by-product interests. 


Cincinnati Market Quieter 


Cincinnati, O., June 3.—Activity in 
coke is considerably less than a week 
ago. The only price change noticeable 
is in Wise county coke which has been 
reduced 50 cents a ton. The foundry 
grade is quoted at $4 to $5, ovens, and 
the furnace, $3.75. A leading seller 











reports an order for 2200 tons of 
Connellsville foundry coke for ship- 
ment over the remainder of this year. 
By-product ovens report some business 
involving small tonnages for prompt 
shipment. The movement of New River 
foundry coke is not on as large a scale 
as a week ago.. Demand for furnace 
is lacking. Accumulations in by-prod- 
uct yards continue large and at many 
of the plants in this district produc- 
tion has ‘been curtailed to a _ large 
extent. 
Southern Market Firm 

Ala., June 2.—Coke 
quotations are firm ranging from $5 
for the furnace grade to $6.50 for 
small lots of spot foundry fuel. The 
trade is on a better basis and there 
is no indication of a deflection either in 
production or consumption. Curtail- 
nent of production in other directions 
has not as yet affected the coke market 
here. By-product ovens are working 
steadily. 


Birmingham, 


Valley Output Lower 


Youngstown, O., June 3.—Subsiding 
demand for various steel products has 
turned operating schedules downward 
this week. A loss of 6 per cent in 
the rate of sheet mill operation is 
apparent, district mills being scheduled 
at 52 per cent of capacity compared 
with 58 per cent a week ago. At the 
beginning of this week 30 per cent 
of independent open-hearth capacity 
was engaged but by Wednesday the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. resumed 
charging of six of its 15 open hearths 
bringing the district rate to 42 per 
cent. This represents a loss of 2 per 
cent compared with the previous week. 


Many Furnaces Out 


Pittsburgh,-June 3.—Eight additional 


blast furnaces have been put out by 
the Carnegie Steel Co. in. the past 
two weeks, including two each at 


Ohio, Edgar Thomson and Duquesne, 
and one each at Mingo Junction and 
Clairton. This gives it but 27 active 
out of 59, furnaces. The Sharpsville 
Furnace Co.,.Sharpsville, Pa., is put- 
ting its stack into blast this week. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. is maintain- 
ing steel production on about a 50 
per cent rate, which is the general 
average rate of steel works operation 
in the Pittsburgh area. 


Chicago Still Loses 


Chicago, June 3—One more ‘ steel- 
works stack at Gary is out on ace- 
count of the necessity for repairs but 
this may be put in again later’ this 
week. With this stack out, the two 
leading steelmakers in this district 
have 16 out of 30 steel’ works start; 
active. Steel ingot opérations in the 
Chicago district aré from 60 to 65 
per cent, or about 5 per cent below 
last week. 
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Bars Show 


IRON TRADE 


Weak Spots 


Users Buy Only Immediate Needs as Deliveries Are Prompt—Prices 
Continue Weak and Production Declines in All Centers 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 1469 


Chicago, June 3.—Except for further 
weakness in price, the past week has been 
colorless in finished steel. New business 
in soft steel bars has declined again. 
With consumers’ stocks so low, makers 
believe any turn must be for the better. 
The fight to maintain 2.35c, Chicago, for 
soft steel bars appears to be losing. 
Lower prices reported for several weeks 
from points outside of Chicago but with- 
in what is known as the Chicago district 
appear to have spread, and 2.25c to 
2.35c, Chicago, now seems warranted. 

One maker of bar iron is down this 
week. The reduction to 2.25c, Chicago, 
has not stimulated business. Rail steel 
bar business also is declining, and single 
turn operations are difficult to maintain. 
The rail steel bar price is 2.20c to 2.23c, 
Chicago. 

New England Sales Decline 


3oston, June 3.—While bar inquiry 
points to better buying actual sales of 
the past week dropped to about 70 per 
cent of the previous week. Prices are 
fairly well established at 2.20c, Pitts- 
burgh and attractive tonnage is able to 
command concessions below this figure. 
Inquiry includes several round lots 
which seem to be on the point of clos- 
ing. 

Buying Somewhat Better 

Philadelphia, June 3.—Steel bar buy- 

ing was somewhat better last week but 


the volume continues unsatisfactory. 
Pennsylvania railroad bought several 
hundred tons, this being the largest 


transaction in the market which con- 
tinues 2.20c to 2.25c, Pittsburgh. 
Smali Tonnages Moving 

Pittsburgh, June 3.—Large tonnage 





inquiries and specifications stili are ab- 
sent from the merchant steel bar mar- 
ket. Because small tonnages are moving 
to a more diversified line of consumption 
than plates or shapes, merchant steel 
bars are holding their own as to price, 
being quotably unchanged at 2.20c to 
2.25c, base Pittsburgh. Relatively small 
contracting was done for second quar- 
ter and unless conditions improve only 
a limited total will be done for third 
quarter. Buyers seem inclined to cover 
only spot wants in the open’ market, 
prompt deliveries being assured every- 
where. 

Refined iron still is quoted at 3.00c to 
4.75c base Pittsburgh. Spotty demand is 
encountered and producers of refined 
iron bars are operating about 50 per 
cent of capacity. 

Market Still Dragging 

Cleveland, June 3.—New business in 
steel bars still is dragging in this: ter- 
ritory as buyers either have little new 
tonnage to place or are holding back 
because of doubt over prices. The 
market is weaker in that 2.20c, Pitts- 
burgh, now has become the common 
open price among the larger sellers. 
Attractive business probably would de- 
velop a lower figure and some of the 
smaller mills are said to have been 
quoting down on desirable tonnage. 


Some mill representatives in this ter- 


ritory report their business in May 
was slightly ahead of April. Cut 
hoops are selling at around 2.75c, 


Pittsburgh, but this has been shaded. 
Some mills also are shading this fig- 
ure considerably on hot rolled strip 
steel. 


Cold Finished Market Dull 


Pittsburgh, June 3—No interest is 
developing in cold finished bars in in- 
quiries, new orders or releases on con- 
tracts. Producers say they never saw 
a market so dull and featureless, even 
in 1921. Operations do not average 
more than 40 or 50 per cent of capacity. 
Under these conditions nothing devel- 
ops the real price situation but the mar- 
ket is quoted at 2.90c to 3.00c, base 
Pittsburgh, the minimum representing 
a decline of $2 per ton applying on the 
larger and more attractive lots. 


Hoop Makers Lack Orders 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1469 


Pittsburgh, June 3.—Hoop and band 
makers begin to feel the pinch of slack- 
ened buying and one plant has its 8-inch 
and 10-inch mills idle this week. Others 
are curtailing operations and the av- 
erage is not more than 45 or 50 per cent 
of capacity. Some makers still have a 
nominal quotation of 2.90c base Pitts- 
burgh, while others are quoting 2.75c 
but the market practically is untested. 
On hoops 1-inch and under in the thin- 
ner gages, higher prices are obtainable 
because of limited production. 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices Still 
Being Shaded 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1528 


Pittsburgh, June 3.—To induce buy- 
ing makers of nuts, bolts and rivets are 
extending every advantage possible to 
their customers during the dull period. 
Instead of quoting 60, 10 and 10 off on 
large machine bolts they are naming 60 
and 20 off, with other prices in accord- 
ance. This is slightly lower than the 
former discount but it has not, brought 
many orders, and operations do not av- 
erage 50 per cent of capacity. Occa- 
sionally a small order develops for a 
carload but less-than-carload orders are 
more numerous. Structural rivet mak- 
ers still quote 2.60c base Pittsburgh al- 
though some concessions are reported in 
other sections. The discount on small 
rivets is unchanged at 70 and 10 off. 


Defer Third Quarter Bookings 


Chicago, June 3.—In normal times 
makers of bolts and nuts would now 
be booking third quarter business but 
in the present unsettled state it is 
probable nothing along this line will 
be done until late in June. As third 
quarter schedules of automobile makers 
in the Detroit district come out it is 
apparent they will take less than’ 50 
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per cent of usual requirements. In the 
implement business there ate no signs 
of revival. The market for bolts and 
nuts continues at 60, 10 and 10 off tor 
large machine bolts. 


Sheet and Tin Plate Wage 
Scale Reaffirmed 


Atlantic City, N. J., June 3.—There 
will be no change in the wage scale 
agreement between the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers and the Western Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers association, 
for the ensuing 12 months. This was 
decided today, when the conference of 
representatives of the employes and 
employers adjourned, after _ having 
agreed upon the present scale. 

Despite the fact the Amalgamated 
demanded increases averaging 25 per 
cent for sheet and tin plate mill 
workers, the conservative element was 
in control, and the outcome was as 
expected by the sheet and tin plate 
manufacturers. The conference began 
here May 27, and at the outset the 
manufacturers informed the Amalga- 
mated delegation that business con- 
ditions would not justify a wage in- 
crease. They gave what practically 
amounted to an ultimatum: The agree- 
ment in force would be ratified for 
another year, or the mills would be 
closed. The union’s leaders had only 
this proposition to consider, and they 
yielded, rather than force a shutdown. 
About 25 per cent of the hot mills 
of the country have union agreements. 

The conference of the Western Bar 
Iron association with Amalgamated 
representatives will follow in a few 
days, possibly June 6, though the date 
is not definite. The Amalgamated de- 
mands wage advances for bar mill 
workmen averaging 10 to 15 per cent. 


Rebuild aT Stack 


Youngstown, O. June 3.—Rebuilding 
of No. 1 stack at the Ohio Works of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. ‘thas been started. 
The stack was the first built by the 
corporation in Youngstown about 25 
years ago and is being dismantled 
to be completely rebuilt. Capacity of 
the furnace will be increased by larger 
hearth dimensions. 


Tu be Works Increase 


Brussels, May 23.—The Societe des 
Usines a Tubes de la Meuse, which man- 
ufactures pipe in its Val-Benoit plant at 
Liege and at Flemalle-Haute, is increas- 
ing its capital from 12,000,000 Belgian 
francs to 20,000,000 francs (about $1,- 
000,000). This company was organized 
by the Societe d’Escaut et Meuse, John 
Cockerill & Co., and the Societe d’Oug- 
ree-Marihaye. In 1919 the Solvay group 
also took an interest in the company. 





Originally the capital was 5,500,000 
francs; _it was increased to 7,000,000 
francs in 1913, to 8,000,000 francs in 


1919 and: to 12,000,000 franes in 1920. 

At the: Val-Benoit plant, the company 
inanufactures butt-welded steam, gas, 
and water pipe. The .yearly capacity 
of this plant is about 15,000 metric tons. 
At Flemalle-Haute seamless tubing is 
manufactured, the yearly output averag- 
ing 24,000 tons. The Societe des Usines 
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a Tubes de la Meuse export about 12,- 
000 tons of pipe yearly. It is planned 
to install a number of Ackermann mills 
in the Flemalle-Haute works, to manu- 
facture certain types of tubes of small 
diameter. 


Stoker Sales Are Steady 


Washington, June 3.—Sales of me- 
chanical stokers in April totaled 89, the 
same number as in March, but consider- 
ably below the total of 110 in February, 
according to reports of the department 





of commerce. Of the April total, 15 
were for fire tube and 74 for water 
tube boiler installation. 

Water 

Stokers Fire tube tube 
1924 sold boilers boilers 

7 84 

11 99 

12 77 

15 74 

29 116 

9 120 

9 111 

14 153 

14 180 

6 129 

21 108 

18 117 

16 83 

14 74 

November .......... 50 10 40 
December .......... 73 17 56 

Total 1923 ...... 1,464 177 1,287 


Want American Equipment 


Washington, June 3.—An unusual 
number of requests for catalogs of 
American machinery and plant equip- 
ment have been received by the de- 
partment of commerce from foreign 
buyers within the last few weeks. An 
inquirer of the Rio de Janeiro office 
of the department plans the erection 
of a blast furnace plant to produce 
20 metric tons of pig iron daily and 
is seeking information through the 
office as to American machinery and 
also as to American steel plant equip- 
ment. He is reported as having suf- 
ficient backing for his enterprise and 
is desirous of receiving American cat- 
alogs and propositions. 

An inquirer at the 
requests catalogs on machinery for 
manufacturing containers from steel 
sheets and also seeks quotations on 
galvanizing machinery for use in his 
plant. 


Metal Refineries Merge 


New York, June 3.—Negotiations for 
the merger of five metal refining com- 
panies are nearing completion and_ the 
‘combination to be known as the Fed- 
erated Metals Corp., is expected to be- 
come effective soon. The new com- 
pany will have an authorized capital of 
$14,000,000 or $15,000,000. Total ca- 
pacity of the combine will be 300,000,- 
000 pounds annually, and the combined 
annual sales of the companies have av- 
eraged $39,000,000. The following com- 
panies will be included in the merger: 
Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 
Chicago; Duquesne Reduction Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Eagle Smelting & - Refining 


Brussels office 


works, New York; Union Smelting & 
Refining Co., Newark, N. J.; Trenton 
Smelting & Refining Co., Trenton, N. J. 

The organization will be the largest 
secondary metal company in the coun- 
try. 
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Plate Buying in Prospect 


Tank Awards Feature an Otherwise Dull Market—Eastern Business 
Improved Slightly—Lower Prices Appear 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1469 


New York, June 3+Plate makers 
show a disposition not to go below 
2.00c, Pittsburgh, and at least one 


eastern mill refuses to go below 2.10c. 
A leading Pittsburgh mill quotes 2.25c 
Pittsburgh, on general business, with 
2.15c to shipbuilders and large fabri- 
cators and 2.10c to carbuilders. Another 
Pittsburgh maker quotes 2.20c, Pitts- 
burgh. The Standard Oil Co. of Louis- 
jana is inquiring here through’ the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey for 
2500 tons of plates for tank work at 
Baton Rouge. The Public Service Corp. 
of New Jersey is in the market for 
500 tons of tank plates for a stack. An 
increasingly important avenue of con- 
sumption for tank plates is the grow- 


ing business of the Socony Burner 
Corp.,. 11.-Broadway, New York, a 
subsidiary of the Standard Oii of 


New York, whose business is the in- 
stallation of oil heating units in apart- 
ments and other buildings. This com- 
pany has placed an order with the 
New York Engineering Co. for the 
construction of 800 to 1000 oil tanks, 
The New York Shipbuilding Co., is 
low bidder on six ferry boats for the 
city of New York. The bid was .a 
little higher than $22,000 per boat. The 
Sun Shipbuilding Co. submitted the 
next lowest bid. 
Avoiding Lower Levels 

Pittsburgh, June 3.—While some ex- 
ceedingly low prices on sheared plates 
have appeared in certain directions, par- 
ticularly the East, in this market mak- 
ers are avoiding lower levels, having 
proved to their own satisfaction that to 
offer concessions does not increase the 
size of the order book. They are ad- 
hering to 2.25c, Pittsburgh, although 
some 2.15c and 2.20c prices have ap- 
peared. Typical orders involve 50, 100 
or 150 tons. What is considered a large 
order at the moment is that reported by 
the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
this week for 180 tons for a stand pipe at 
Barberton, O. Oil storage tank  in- 
quiries are absent, and practically noth- 
ing is being done by boiler manufac- 
turers in placing plate orders. One tank 
inquiry is current from the Standard Oil 
Co. of Louisiana calling for eight large 
tanks involving approximately 3500 tons 
of steel, mostly plates. Plate capacity 
is a trifle more than 50 per cent en- 
gaged at present. 


Lower Prices Are Current 


Cleveland, June 3.—Still lower prices 
on plates are appearing in the market 
as new business is lagging. The open 
price. of the larger mills has been 
dropped to 2.20c, Pittsburgh, but on 
attractive orders this figure could 
probably be shaded $1 or $2 a ton. 
It is reported that a carload order 
placed by a downstate buyer this week 
went to 2.10c, Pittsburgh. Such prices, 
however, are exceptional. The low 


price of 1.80c, base, Pittsburgh, which 
it is commonly understood was done by 
mills in this territory on approximately 
3000 tons of locomotive steel for the 
railroad is 


Chesapeake & Ohio ex- 









plained by the large extras which this 
order carried. It is stated a good part 
of this tonnage took $20 per ton extra 
for acid steel in addition to $10 -per 
ton for firebox. On another portion 
of this order which did not come to 
this district, the price was 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh. An inquiry is current for 300 
tons of plates for stills for a Standard 
Oil subsidiary, some of which is of 2 
and 2%-inch thickness. 


Seven Large Tanks Placed 


Chicago, June 3.—The Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co. has been awarded the fab- 
rication of seven 80,000-barrel oil tanks 
by the Humble Oil Co. for erection in 
Texas. The 2000 tons of plates in this 
job have been booked by the leading 
maker. The Standard Oil Co. of Louis- 
jana, is reported on the verge of clos- 
ing for the tanks requiring 3600 tons 
of plates which it plans to erect at Baton 
Rouge, La. The Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co. is close to this job. The Manitowoc 
Shipbuilding Co. has a contract’ to build 
a car ferry for the Ann Arbor rail- 
road providing the interstate commerce 
cemmission approves. Producers,are at- 
tempting to hold to 2.45e,.. Chicago, 
for plates but apparently are fighting 
a losing battle and the quotation remains 
largely because it has not been. tested. 


Hoover Encouraged By 
Business Outlook 


Washington, June 3.—Secretary Hoover 
takes a cheerful view of the business 
outlook, in commenting on affairs today. 
He said there is no fundamental cause 
for the business depression, and expects 
a quickening of activity in many lines 
soon. Consumption is steady, and the 
recent cutting of inventories, he believes, 
may bring a sudden demand for produc- 
tion. He sees no prospect of deflation. 
Commenting on the new tax bill signed 
by the President he said the publicity 
feature is the worst part of it, as it may 
damage small corporations. 


a Order Let 


Paris, May 21,—The Compagnie In- 
ternationale des Wagons-Lits has 
divided an order for 120 steel cars be- 
tween several continental firms. , The 
Ateliers Metallurgiques at Nivelles, Bel- 
gium, have been awarded 30 sleeping 
cars. In France, the S. A. de Traveaux 
Dyle et Bacalan has obtained 23 dining 
cars, the ‘Societe Lorraine-Dietrich has 
been awarded’ 12 sleeping cars, and 15 
sleeping cars have been purchased from 
the Ateliers de Construction du Nord 
de la France. In Italy, 25 dining cars 
have been ordered from the Officine 
Meccaniche Italiane, five sleeping cars 
from the Societa Nazionale delle Offi- 
cine di Savigliano and 10 sleeping cars 
from the Societa Italiana Ernesto Breda 
per Costruzioni-Meccaniche. The total 
value of the order is estimated at about 


80,000,000 francs ($4,750,000). 


aa 
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Concrete Market Stull Dull 


Few Projects Requiring Large Tonnages Are Being Figured—Road Work 
Continues To Lead Demand—Aggregatel onnage of Small Jobs Good 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 


Chicago, June 3.—Users of concrete re- 
inforcing bars continue to defer buying 
so long as possible in order to take ad- 
vantage of the weak price situation. With 
the mills attempting to stabilize the gen- 
eral soft steel bar market at 2.35c, 
Chicago, sellers of reinforcing bars be- 
lieve their prices will dip no lower at 
present. The single price of 2.45c, Chi- 
cago, still aptly represents the average 
of current business. Estimating depart- 
ments have been less busy the past week. 


Road Work Takes Tonnage 
Pittsburgh, June 3.—State road work 
continues to take a fairly large ton- 
nage of concrete bars. Occasionally a 
contract for building construction 1in- 


volves fair sized tonnages. Concrete 
Steel Co. was awarded about 300 tons 
of concrete bars for road work in 


3utler county and other parts of Penn- 
sylvania last week, The Vang Con- 
struction Co., Pittsburgh, was awarded 
the general contract for a bridge over 
the Susquehanna river at Clark’s Ferry, 
Pa., near Harrisburg, by the Clark’s 
Ferry Bridge Co. It is estimated this 
will require 150 tons. The Citizens’ 
Title & Trust Co. building at Union- 
town probably will be let this week. 
Prices continue to show weakness but 
the quotable range still is 2.20c to 
2.25c, base Pittsburgh. 


Road Builders Cut Buying 


Buffalo, June 3.—Road builders have 
met their immediate requirements for re- 
inforcing bars, thereby removing for the 
present at least, the largest outlet for 
this material. Placements from this 
source within the past 10 days have ex- 


ceeded 1000 tons, but very little new 
business has been placed for new con- 
struction. There is not much inquiry 


from either source. 
Movement Continues Restricted 


Cincinnati, June 3.—Movement of 
reinforcing bars continues of small 
volume in this district. Distrrbutors 


say that not more than 500 tons were 
sold last week. The 100 tons for the 
Baker Alley substation of the Union 
Gas & Electric Co., was awarded to 
the Ferro Concrete Construction Co. 
Bids went in May 31 on the addition 
to the H. H. Meyer Packing Co.'s 
plant which will require 150 tons. The 
bulk of sales in recent weeks has been 
on small construction and additions to 
buildings. No change in prices is 
noted, Liberal road construction work 
planned by the Ohio and Indiana high- 


way departments will call for large 
tonnages. On carbon steel bars the 
Pollak Steel Co. is quoting 2.20c 


Marion, O. 


More Activity in Sight 
Cleveland, June 3.—More activity in 


base 


the reinforcing concrete bar market 
is in sight. Numerous projects are 
being figured requiring from 50 to 


100 tons each, although few jobs in 
this district call for a heavier tonnage. 
W. S. Tyler Co. will take about 200 
tons for a plant addition. Bourne-Fuller 
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Co., took 63 tons for an addition for 
A. Teachout & Co, Several hundred 
tons of road work again was placed 


in this district, divided among several 
interests. Prices .continue weak at 2.20c 
to 225c, Pittsburgh, on billet bars. 
An attractive tonnage no doubt would 
obtain a lower quotation. On rail steel 
bars, 2.00c to 2.10c, mill, continues to 


be the market. Stock bars are going 
as low as 2.45c, Pittsburgh, although 
the general market continues 2.55c¢ to 
2.65c, Pittsburgh. 

CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 
Awards this week ................. 1,791 tons 
Awards tast week .......ccscceces 6,498 tons 
Awards two weeks ago .......... 5,470 tons 
450 tons, building for A. J. Lindemann & 

Hoverson Co., Chicago, to Olney J. Dean 
& Co. Great Lakes Construction Co., 308 
South Wabash avenue, Chicago, general 
contractor. 
300 tons, Pennsylvania state road work, to the 


Concrete Steel Co. 
200 tons, Catholic High school at Milwaukee, 


to Concrete Co. Brust & Philipp, 405 Broad- 
way, architects. 

186 tons, Grand Trunk terminal, Nichols, 
Mich., to Chicago fabricator. 

180 tons, Loutellus apartment, Melwood ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, by the Melwood Realty Corp., 
through the S. M. Siesel Co., Milwaukee, gen 
eral contractor, to the Truscon Steel Co. 

150 tons, New York state road work near AI- 
bany, to Kalman Steel Co. 

125 tons, high school, Shorewood, Wis., to 
Concrete Steel Co. Paul Riesen’s Sons 
Co., general contractor. 

100 tons, Isolation hospital and boiler house 
a city of Madison, Wis., to Kalman Steel 

0 


100 tons, Baker alley substation, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, to Ferro Concrete 
Construction Co. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


500 tons, Veteran’s hospital, Aspinwall, Pa.; 
general contract has not as yet been received 
from the government by W. F. Trimble & 
Sons Co., Pittsburgh, low bidder 

200 tons, W. S. Tyler Co. addition, 
pending. 

150 tons, bridge over 


Cleveland ; 


the Susquehanna river at 
Clark’s Ferry, near Harrisburg, Pa.; Vang 
Construction Co. general contractor. 

100 tons, building for the McKeesport Baking 
Co., McKeesport, Pa.; bids being taken. 

100 tons, addition to the Ohio hotel, Youngs- 
town, O.; bids being taken. 

100 tons, Heinz infirmary, 
closed June 2. 

100 tons building for the Shadyside academy, 
Pittsburgh; bids closed June 2. 

100 tons, addition to Lutheran Deaconess Home 
hospital, Chicago; plans by Ivar Viehe-Naess 
& Co., 400 North Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

Tonnage unstated, 6-story laboratory for Uni- 
versity of Chicago to cost $400,000 at 1750 
West Harrison street, Marshall & Fox, 721 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, architects. 

Tonnage unstated, $500,000 theater at Division 
and Mansfield streets, Chicago, for M. & H. 
Theaters Corp.; plans being prepared by 
Harold E. Gallup, architect, 110 South Dear- 

__ born street, Chicago. 

Tonnage unstated, Gray street sewer, Omaha, 
Neb.; general contract to Jones Construc 
tion Co., Omaha 


Pittsburgh; bids 


Issues Refractories List 


Another edition, the fifth, of the 
Directory of Refractories Manufacturers, 
has been issued by the Refractories Man- 
ufacturers’ association. This latest list 
gives not only the brands with the 
names of the producers, but also gives 
the manufacturers’ names followed by 
the locations of their various plants. A 
third section lists the manufacturers of 
fire clay brick and other refractories 
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geographically, both in this country and 
in Canada. Copies may be obtained gratis 
upon application to the office of Fred- 
eric W. Donahoe, secretary, 2202 Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh. 


Pipe Market 
Lacks Features But Operations Con- 


tinue High—Cast Grade Dull 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1469, AND 1528 


Pittsburgh, June 3.—Features are 
absent from the tubular goods mar- 


ket except that small orders continue 
to find their way to- makers’ books 
in sufficient volume to keep pipe mill 
operations about 20 per cent higher 
than other steel finishing lines. Bad 
weather has retarded demand for pipe 
both in standard full weight mer- 
chant pipe, and in oil country goods. 
The weak oil market has kept drilling 
activity in check. Jobbers’ stocks are 
not large and when the buying move- 
ment does break it is expected to be 
extensive. In the meantime the mills 
are conducting what practically amounts 
to a warehouse business. Particularly 
in oil country goods is this true. The 
oil goods jobber waits until. he re- 
ceives the order for line pipe etc., and 
then sends it, along to the mill with 
the request that shipments be started 
at once. Often it is possible to comply 
within a few days after receipt of 
orders because mill stocks are fairly 
well balanced. Some supply houses 
still are liquidating their stocks of 
standard full weight pipe at bargain 
prices, hoping that by the time they 
are ready to buy again the market 
will have declined. Mill prices appear 
firm and there is no indication as yet 
of pipe following the general decline 
brought about in steel products over 
the past few weeks. 


Municipal Demand Still Low 


New York, June 3.—Routine buying 
characterizes business in the local cast 
iron pipe market. The situation as a 
whole is showing little change as com- 
ared with a week ago. Prices are 
steady and municipal demand, lacking 
tor sometime past, is still greatly re- 
stricted. : 


Small 


_Chicago, June 3.—Makers of cast iron 
pipe continue to enjoy a fair run of 
small business, ranging in lots from one 
to three carloads. Since the present. is 
between the early and the Iste buying 
seasons, improvement is looked for later 
12 the month. On large sizes some low 
prices are reported made: one recent 
letting of 24 to 36-inch pipe is said to 
have prompted a price below $45, Bir- 
mingham. On the smaller sizes, prices 
are firm, at $59.20 to $60.20, delivered 
Chicago, for 4-inch. 


Plants Still at Capacity 
Birmingham, Ala., June 2.—Cast iron 
pipe plants are operating at capacity 
with no indications of lagging in the 
near future. Lettings last week were 
equal to those of previous periods, Soil 
yipe and fitting demand is lagging, buy- 
ug ond production slacking up. This 
is being felt by the furnace interests. 


Awards Involve Small Lots 


_ Cleveland, June 3.—Awards of 
iron pipe in this district recently 


Business Continues 


cast 
have 
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been small, municipal buying not being 
heavy. The waterworks department will 
buy several good tonnages within the 
next few weeks. Winterbottom & Conley 
were awarded the general contract for 
laying 746 tons of 48-inch pipe in the 
middle section of the Woodland avenue 
lines and the pipe will be supplied by 
the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. Bids have been delayed 
from June 12 on 1% miles of pipe for 
Ridge road, for the water department. 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


746 tons, middle section of Woodland avenue 
mains for water department, Cleveland, to 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


Co., through Winterbottom & Conley genera! 
contractor. 

175 tons, Libertyville, Ill., 
Iron Pipe Co. 

100 tons, fittings, Chicago, to National Cast Iron 


to the National Cast 


class 


Co. 


8-inch 
Pipe 


and 
lron 


tons, Kelso, Wash., 4, 6 
C pipe, to McWane Cast 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


845 tons, 4 to 16-inch 
Cal.; bonds have been 
chase and bids will be 

823 tons, 30, 36 and 42-inch 
for Bellingham, Wash.; United 
Tron Pipe & Foundry Co., low 

660 tons, 4 to 12-inch pipe for 

bids in June 9. 

tons, 6, 8 and 10-inch class D 
Vancouver, B. C.; Canadian 
Morse & Co., low bidder. 

Tonnage unstated 1% miles of pipe 
road, Cleveland; A, D. Ruggles, commis- 
sioner of water, taking bids. Closing date 
postponed from June 12 until appropriation 
becomes available. 


Anaheim, 
voted for the pur- 
called for soon. 

class B 
States 

bidder. 
Hawthorne, 


pipe for 


pipe 
Cast 


pipe for 
Fairbanks, 


for Ridge 


Tin Plate Movement 


Far Below Normal—Large Lot Sold 


to East Russia 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1469 


Pittsburgh, June 3.—Shipments of 
tin plate still constitute a fairly large 
ageregate. although the total for May 
was far from normal. Releases upon 
contract tonnages are not . coming 
through very fast. Can makers gen- 
erally have much tin plate either in 
the form of finished cans, or in the 
form of plates stored in their own 
warehouses or on mill floors. Packers’ 
efforts everywhere have been retarded 
by the bad weather. Open market 
inquiries are rare, one of fair size be- 
ing current from a large oil interest 
for re-export puposes. For the rea- 
son that producers are no longer in- 
clined to make the prices sufficiently 
lew on business of this character to 
meet English competition, it is thought 
that this order will be placed abroad. 


The domestic price is unchanged at 
$5.50 per base box of 100 pounds, 
Pittsburgh. 
Books 75,000 Boxes 

New York, June 3—The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has booked 
75,000 boxes of tin plate for [ast 
Russia, where the material will be 
used in the fish canneries. 


Expect More Buying 


Youngstown, O., June 3—While tin 
plate production is being held in check 
by tardy weather conditions producers 
anticipate renewed buying this month. 
Production plate is firm at $5.50 per 
base box, Pittsburgh, while the price 
of stock plate ranges from $5.15 to 
$5.25. Some business is being placed 
but the volume is not encouraging. 
Mill operation in this district is at 32 
per cent of capacity. 
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Sheet Prices Are Steady 


| Present General Levels May Be Reaffirmed for Third Quarter—Or- 
ders Slightly More Numerous at Pittsburgh 
SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1469 


June 3—The_ closing 
seemed to bring out more 
sheet orders than appeared in two or 
three weeks preceding and the sheet 
producers generally are more encour- 
aged over the outlook. As yet this 
improvement is not sufficiently well 
defined to give promise of being sus- 
tained. Some attractive business has 
come to an important maker of blue 
annealed sheets here, three orders 
from one buyer involving 10 or 12 
carloads being received this past week. 
Another order involved a few hundred 
tons, and some pleasing business in 
that grade also is coming from makers 
of small portable tanks for the oil 
fields. Improved weather conditions 
in some directions are increasing the 
demand for flat sheets used in building 
construction work. While occasionally 
some price concessions have appeared 


Pittsburgh, 
days of May 


to the extent of $7 or $8 per ton 
under the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co.’s figures on everything but full- 
finished automobile sheets, the usual 
concession is $4 or $5 under the lead- 
ing interest’s figures of 3.00c, 3.85c 
and 5.00c on blue annealed black and 
galvanized sheets, respectively. Indepen- 
dent producers, however, are inclined 


to avoid quoting more than $4 per 
ton ‘under the leading interest’s prices 
and are more or less at 2.80c, 3.65c 
and 4.80c, respectively. It may be that 
these levels will constitute the general 
market for the third quarter, although 
no formal announcement has come 
out. The market for _ full-finished 
automobile sheets is fairly well stabu- 
lized at 5.10c. Operations still suffer 
because of lack of business and the 
average is no higher than 60 per cent. 
Last week the holiday cut into sched- 
ules somewhat and many plants did 
not do that well. 


Market Is Firmer 

New York, June 3.—The lowest price 
now heard on galvanized sheets here is 
4.73c Pittsburgh, but this is exceptional 
and most business is bringing 4.80c. 
Only recently as low as 4.65c was being 
done, so that the market is decidedly 
firmer. Business continues to lack vol- 
ume. Black sheets in most instances are 
selling at 3.65c, Pittsburgh, and blue an- 
nealed at 2.80c. 

Weather May Be Limitation 

Chicago, June 3.—New business in 
steel sheets is low, in keeping with slack 
demand for iron and steel in general. 
Makers of sheets in this district feel 
that 60 per cent operations in hot weather 
will be doing well, and they believe 
that at least this much business is in 
sight. There has been no talk of third 
quarter buying. The minimums in this 
district appear to be 2.80c, Pittsburgh, 
for blue annealed, 3.65¢ for black and 
4.80c for galvanized. 


Prices May Be Reaffirmed 
Youngstown, O., June 3.—Fundamen- 
tally conditions in the sheet market 
are good, according to producers here, 
but the market lacks demand. Ship- 


ments in a number of instances are 
exceeding released specifications and as 
a result stock on warehouse floor is 
being reduced. Incoming business _ is 
averaging 30 to 50 tons. While prac- 
tically all interest in the current mar- 
ket entails immediate delivery, one mill 


reports a 300-ton and a 2000-ton in- 
quiry for galvanized sheets for third 
quarter shipment. Most of the _ in- 


tcrest in the galvanized market comes 


from southern consumers, Firmness of 
price is apparent on all three grades, 
blue annealed being quoted at 2.80c, 
black at 3.65¢ and galvanized at 4.80c, 
Pittsburgh. Producers expect to re- 
affirm these prices for third quarter 
tonnages and an announcement is not 


far distant according to a reliable source 
of information. Stocks of high grade 
sheets, particularly in 20 and 22 gage 
are low and while demand is_ not 
heavy yet some producers are obliged 
to resort to production even though 
prompt shipment is desired. High 
grade stock is firm at 5.10c for No. 
22 gage, Pittsburgh. Quietness pre- 
vails in this market and in a number 


of cases complete suspension of mill 
operation has been necessary. 
Some Shading Noted 
Philadelphia, June 3.—Eastern sheet 
operations are averaging 55 to 70 per 
cent. The market continues 2.80c, Pitts- 


burgh, for blue annecled, 3.65c for black, 
and 4.80c for galvanized, but, there is 
some shading, principally on black. 


Makes ir Change 


Ryerson & Son, Inc., have 
become exclusive general sales agents 
oi the brands of iron made by the 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creighton, Pa., 
consisting of special staybolt iron, en- 
gine bolt iron, and drilled hollow stay- 
bolts. Sales will be directed by John 
P. Moses, general manager of railroad 
sales for the Ryerson company. 

The products of the Ulster Iron 
Works, formerly sold by Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., will hereafter be 
marketed by a new selling organiza- 


Joseph i 


tion formed. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.. by 
this connection with the Penn Iron 


& Steel Co. have become associated 
with George T. Lewis, one of the 
veteran makers of high grade puddled 
iron in this country. Mr. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the Penn Iron & Steel Co., is 
a ‘grandson of George Lewis, who 
came to this country in 1814 from the 
Penbarren Iron Works of Wales. 


Ore Shipments Large 


ORE PRICES, PAGE 1528 


Cleveland, June 3.—Shipments. of 
Lake Superior iron ore by the water 
route in May totaled 6,583,815 tons, 
87,890 tons less than in Mav 1923. 


The movement this season up to June 
1 was 7,243,202 tons, 557,313 tons more 
than last year. Ore sellers are a little 
more encouraged over the outlook for 
more business later in the year, though 
the market at present is inactive. 
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Structural Activity Better 


Market More Cheerful as Numerous Small Projects Are Brought Out— 
Awards Again Show Upward Tendency—Price Weakness Continues 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 1469 


New York, June 3.—Structural ac- 
tivity over the past seven days has fallen 
off again, both orders and inquiries be- 
ing slack. The holiday on Friday, which 
resulted in many interests being inactive 
from Thursday until Monday, was un- 
doubtedly a contributing factor. In- 
cluded in the larger awards of the past 
weeks are 2500 tons for a department 
store in Baltimore and 1600 tons for a 
plant addition for the United States 
Metals Refining Co., at Carteret, N. J. 
Members of the Iron League, compris- 
ing the great majority of the fabricators 
and erectors in this city, assert that iron 
workers are going back to work in 
greater number, and at the old sched- 
ule. One fabricator estimates that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the number 
working prior to the strike are now on 
the job. 

Bids are to be asked on 
shortly for the first section of 
Side subway which eventually 
quire 30,000 tons. 

Prices Are Weaker 

Philadelphia, June 3.—Structural 
shape dems und was slow last week and 
prices were weak, ranging all the way 


4500 tons 
the West 
will re- 


from 2.00c to 2.25c, Pittsburgh. In ex- 
ceptional instances mill prices were 
done which have a somewhat lower 
Pittsburgh equivalent. 
Future Business Large 

Cleveland, June 3.—Structural shape 
business in the next few months is 
expected to be much heavier, with 


fabricators seeking protection for many 
tonnages not yet in the open m:é irket. 
Several 10-story projects for local con- 
struction, buildings and _ bridgework 
throughout the state and district, are 
indicating increased activity. Easier 
prices on building materials coupled 
with an increased productiveness from 
labor, without higher wage scales, are 
other encouraging features of the struc- 
tural market. One of the largest ton- 
nages placed in this district in 1924 
was the award of 3300 tons for Penn- 
sylvania railroad grade elimination 
work to McClintic-Marshall Co. This 
was placed through the Pittsburgh 
offices of the railroad. Plain material 
prices are openly quotable at 2.20c, 
Pittsburgh with lower possible on 
attractive tonnages. Fabricated prices 
continue to show wide variance, with 
individual need for work in many 
cases causing interests to cut prices 
to get business. . 


Inquiry Shows Improvement 
Boston, June 3.—Current work is lim- 


ited to small tonnage jobs.  Thquiry 
shows improvement and fabricators are 
hopeful of securing a normal amount 
of fall construction work. Prices are 
unchanged with shapes at 2.20c, Pitts- 
burgh. Boston building steel averages 


$90 a ton fabricated and delivered. 

Small Jobs Fairly Numerous 
Pittsburgh, June 3—Activity among 
structural shape fabricating shops ap- 
pears to be confined to small awards. 
The Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works 


reports orders last week involved about 
200. tons made up of numerous small 
jobs; other shops had similar experienc- 
es. The Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., W. N. Kratzer & Co., and several 
other shops all have received small 
orders. The latter is operating at 
about 70 per cent of capacity and will 
continue that rate through June and 
possibly through July. The former 
is operating practically full this month 
with nothing ahead, as yet for July. 
Other shops only have 30 days work 
ahead on a 70 per cent basis but 
these are hopeful of accumulating more 
before the 30 days elapse. Structural 
shape prices have settled a trifle, and 
while it no longer is possible to obtain 
2.30c or 2.35c base Pittsburgh, makers 
are avoiding levels below 2.20c and 
from 2.20c to 2.25c, Pittsburgh, is a 
fairly representative range of the mar- 
ket prices. 


Cheerfulness More Apparent 


Cincinnati, June 3.—Structural steel 
awards in this vicinity have been 
small in recent weeks, but a feeling 


of cheerfulness over pending contracts 
is apparent. Projects let last week will 
not exceed 750 tons, but reports 
indicate more than 10,000 tons for 
industrial needs is about to be” let. 
The Massillon Bridge & Structural 
Co., was awarded the 200 tons for the 
new Westminster building, Dayton, O. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co., has received 
an order for the Vulcan Oil Co., for 
a steel tank. Bids will go in this week 


on the new generating plant of the 
Union Gas & Electric Co., under 
construction at Cleves, O., which will 


require 5600 tons. 
shapes is 


The price on_ plain 
2.30c base Pittsburgh. 


Great Increase in Activity 


Chicago, June 3.—After several weeks 


of comparative inactivity local fabricat- 
ors are figuring on as many projects 
as they have had before them at any 
time this spring. Some close figuring 


is being done as order books of most 
fabricators are quite low. The Jewelers’ 
building, Chicago, requiring 10,000 tons 
of structurals, is reported about to be 
let. Up to May 27 building permits 
in Chicago aggregated $29,000,000 com- 


pared with $32,000,000 for all of May, 
1923, indicating that structural activity 
is on a large basis. While mills are 
attempting to hold to 2.45c, Chicago, on 
plain material this price is becoming 
weaker. For Chicago proper the plain 
material price is 2.45c, but for the 
Chicago district as a whole probably 


235c to 2.45c more nearly répresents the 
market j 

STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 
ae 22,544 tons 

ae ace ad 14,855 tons 
. 23,169 tons 


Building awards this week 
Building awards last week 
Building awards two weeks ago. 


3300 tons, grade elimination work, for the 
Pennsylvania railroad at Cleveland, to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

2500 tons, department store, for the Burn- 
heimer Leader Co., Baltimore, to the Me- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. : 

2000 tons, power house for Los Angeles Gas 
~& Electric Co., ‘Seal Beach, Cal, to 


2500 tons, 


June 5, 1924 


Llewellyn Iron Works, Dwight P. Robin- 
son & Co., New York, engineers. 
1950 tons municipal destructor plant, New York, 


to A. E. Norton, Inc. 
1600 tons, plant addition for the United States 


Metal Refining Co., Carteret, N. J., to the 
Pittsburgh Bridge Works. 

1100 tons, four bridges far Central of New 
Jersey railroad, Somerville, N. J., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. 

1055 tons, machine shop for Santa Fe rail- 
road at San Bernardino, Cal., to American 
Bridge Co.; general contract to J. E. Nel. 


son & Son, Chicago and Sumner Sollitt Co., 
Delta building, Los Angeles. 

850 tons, loft at West Forty-eighth street, New 
York, to A. E. Norton, Inc. 

820 tons, bascule bridge for Corpus Christi, 
Tex., to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co.; re- 
ported last week as 500 tons. 

690 tons, wharf and transfer shed for Corpus 
Christi, Tex., to the Sumner-Sollitt Co. 

600 tons, Davis loft building, Forty-fifth street, 
New York, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

500 tons, power house at St. Paul for Ford 
Motor Co., to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 

0, 


500 tons, warehouse for the city of Los 
Angeles, to Baker Iron Works. 
500 tons, power plant for Phoenix Utility Co., 


Phoenix, Ariz., to Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co. 

450 tons, bridge for the Central of New Jersey 
railroad, Allentown, Pa., to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

400 tons, institution at Dunkirk, N. Y., to Kel- 
logg Structural Steel Co. 

350 tons, bridge for Pennsylvania railroad, to 
American Bridge Co. 

350 tons, LaSalle academy building, Providence, 

to Tower Iron Works, Providence ; 


general contract to E. Turgeon Co., Provi- 
dence. 
342 tons, repairs to Eads bridge, St. Louis, to 


the Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co.; to 
be erected by the Terminal Railroad associa- 
tion of St. Louis. 

300 tons, grandstand, Interstate fair grounds, 
Trenton, N. J., to the American Bridge Co. 

250 tons, Sacred Heart school, Bayside, L. 1., 
N. Y., to Communipaw Steel Co., 

250 tons, bridge repairs, Fall River, 
T. F. Phelan. 

250 tons, building for Penn 
Cement Co., Allentown, Pa., to 
Marshall Co. 


Mass., to 


Allen Portland 
McClintic- 


237 tons, building for American Stove Enamel- 
ing Co., Harvey, Ill., to the Kenwood Bridge 
Co. 

210 tons, addition to Pacific Coast Steel Co. 


on at Seattle, to Wallace Equipment Co. 


00 tons, W estminster building, Dayton, O., to 
Massillon Bridge & Structural Co. 

200 tons, power plant for the Du Pont inter- 
ests at Passaic, N. J., to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

196 tons, memorial building and city hall for 


Chanute, Kans., to unnamed fabricator. 
184 tons, senior high school, Rhinelander, 
to unnamed fabricator. 
180 tons, plates, stand pipe for the city of 
Barberton, O., to the Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co. 


Wis., 


150 tons, metropolitan park bridge, Quincy, 
Mass., to Boston Bridge Co., Boston; gen- 
eral contract to J. Thomasello & Son, Bos- 
ton, 

130 tons, east end and Lawrenceville sub- 
stations, Pittsburgh, for the Duquesne Light 


Co., through Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 


Inc., to the W. N. Kratzer Co. 

125 tons, New York Central station, Elyria, 
O., to Sprague Iron Works. 

105 tons, Hinde & Dauch ‘Paper Co., Sandusky, 
O., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

Tonnage unstated, car ferry for Ann Arbor 


Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co.; 
approved by interstate 


railroad to the 
expenditure must be 
commerce commission. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


loft building, 25 West 
New York; pending. 

4500 tons, approximate requirements for first 
section, West Side subway extension, New 
York, bids to be asked shortly. Entire work 
will comprise seven sections and _ involves 
30,000 tons. 

2500 tons, powerhouse at Utica, N. Y.; 
asked through Thomas E. Murray, 45 
street, New York, engineer. 

Jonathan Club building, Los Angeles: 
reported last week as 1000 tons; pending. 
2000 tons, office ‘building for Bethlehem - En- 
gineering Corp., “Broadway and ‘Forty-fifth 

street, New York; pending. 

1800 tons, .Catholic Girls, Commercial high 
school, Brooklyn, N. Y.;. pending. 
1200 tons, power plant for Sioux City, 
pending. 
1000 tons, 
New York; 
Forty-fifth | street, 


4500 tons, Tishman 
Thirty-fourth street, 


bids 
Duane 


Iowa; 


loft building at West Fortieth street, 
Buchman & Kahn, 49. West 
New York, architects. 




















June 5, 1924 


1000 tons, power plant for H. M. Byllesby & 
Co:, at North Bend, Oreg.; pending. 

1000 tons, building for Nugent department 
store, St. Louis; pending. 

1000. tons, Pacific National Bank building, Los 
Angeles; building being redesigned. 

1000 tons, building for Swift & Co., Chicago; 
pending. 

850 tons, inspection shed, 240th street, New 
York, for Transit Commission; Levering & 
Garrigues Co., low bidder. 

850 tons, highway bridge over the Susquehanna 
river, Milton, Pa., Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
low bidder. 

800 tons, grandstand addition at the American 
League ball park, Philadelphia; bids asked. 

700 tons, Tishman office building, Forty-third 
street and Lexington avenue, New York; 
pending, 

700 tons, Commercial National Bank building 


Peoria, Ill.; bids in. Hewett & Emerson, 
Peoria, architects. 

600 tons, power plant at Great Falls, Mont., 
for the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; pend- 
ing. 

560 tons, Mount Lake bridge, Seattle, Wash. ; 
bids in June 27. 

500 tons, apartment at 141 West Eighty-sixth 
street, New York; J. M Felson, 1133 
Broadway, architect; to be brought out for 
bids shortly. 


500 tons, apartment at East Fifty-fourth strect, 
for Watt Operating: Co., 2. West Forty-fifth 
street, New York; up for figures soon. 

500 tons, Stockton auditorium, Stockton, Cal.; 
bids in June 23. 


500 tons, trestle for Hanna Furnace Co., at 
Leetonia, O.; pending. 

400 tons, high school, Asbury Park, N.» J.; 
pending, 


400 tons, Commercial club building, San Jose, 
Cal.; Schrader Iron Works, low bidder. 
300 tons, building for Citizens bank, Appleton, 

Wis.; postponed indefinitely, 
300 tons, highway bridge, Chester, Vt.; bids 
being taken. ; 
300 tons, Malden high school, Malden, 
bids opened but no award made, 
225 tons, bridge at Fall River, Mass., bids in; 
Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, Boston engineers. 
200 tons, school No. 173, ‘New York; pending. 
150 tons, Malden Spinning Co. plant addition, 
Malden, Mass.; bids being taken. 


Mass., 


109 tons, shapes and bars, three bridges 
Siskiyou National Forest roads, bids in. 
Tonnage unstated, Allen Memorial hospital, 


Oberlin, O.; Cass-Gilbert, New York, archi- 
tects. 


Plan Test Case on Trade 
Association Statistics 


Washington, June 3.—With a view to 
setting up a code for trade associations 
in gathering statistics of shipments, sales, 
production and stocks, Attorney General 
Stone has been holding conferences pre- 
liminary to a test case in the courts. He 
has been in conference with James A. 
Emery, counsel for the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers. 


Considerable thought has been given to 
the probability of beginning a friendly 
suit against some association, which sup- 
posedly is operating within the law, for 
the purpose of defining the proper limits 
to the gathering and distributing of 
. Statistics. It is apparent that the depart- 
men of justice is seeking to bring about 
speedy action in determining the status 
of the associations. 

Attorney General Stone has asked 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to select a committee of at- 
torneys to study with him the methods 
and possibilities of carrying on a test 
suit. 


Shipments Hold Up 


New York, June 3—Shipments of sub- 
sidiaries of the United States Steel Corp. 
at present are between 36,000 and 37,000 
daily. New orders are being booked 


at the rate of about 25,000 tons a day. 
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Car Buying At Low Ebb 


Foreign Markets Active, Canadian National to Require 100,000 Tons of 
Rails—Track Accessory Demand Slackens—May Car Awards Dwindle 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 1469 


New York, June 3.—Car buying is at 
as low an ebb as at anytime this year. 
Little is coming out in the way of new 
inquiry. Car builders generally regard 
the outlook over the next month or so 
as dull. The locomotive market is fea- 
tured by an additional inquiry from the 
Seaboard Air Line, for 15 locomotives, 
bringing its list up to 25. The Detroit 
& Toledo Shore Line has awarded five 
locomotives to the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

The United States Steel Products Co. 
has booked an order for 5000 tons of rails 
for Cuba. It is learned that several lots 
of rails placed in the Chicago territory 
during the past week aggregate 10,000 
tons. These include mainly require- 
ments of the Detroit Street Railways 
and the St. Louis Terminal] railway. 

Extensions to the Canadian National 
railway will involve 100,000 tons of rails 
alone. It is expected that all of this 
tonnage will be placed with Canadian 
makers. 

South African railways, it is learned 
here, just have placed 1000 cars with the 
Leeds Forge Co., Leeds, England. This 
order was placed in England despite 
the fact that German makers quoted 
about $154 less per car than the English 
makers. It is stated the reason for plac- 
ing the order in England was because 
the Germans have been slow in making 
deliveries on the rail order they recently 
booked in South Africa. 

May car awards totaling but 511, were 
the smallest such amount in either 1922 
or 1923 and by far the lowest monthly 
Following is 


total this year. 1 a com- 
parison of awards for 1923 and 1924: 
Car Orders 

| ala RRR SSS Pate RS eee i 511 
OS Sa on ree eae eee 10,253 
pT Tee ee oe ee rye 13,155 
PEREES: |, 00+ dp chutiews o08' + 8A tsi <3 41,396 
Jatitiary, 1924 ...ccdcccccseccecsccces 8,151 
PRE , 5... Cha CNT Pie ve 5 bo chews s 11,600 
Se ene 5,050 
COO cw. a IN be Ovcnw ee al se 1,125 
SOMMRUNIIET «. «6. 5S gtiads oS Cl apiorw es 897 
AUSUSE co.cc cere ese reer enecescneners 2,777 
Pa agss... ce ORNs ss cased beens 1,450 
he rr rer ae ok 1,785 
ot ee oe? ee eee te ee 2,200 
BOE civic én coe ees Gabe supe mens » a4 9,800 
BUM co + oo + Lae haa abe © 64 4.< 42,499 
PURPEEES 3x... oSimetees se uamereev aes 9,300 
January, -1923 ...ccdiesccsvectsceecs 15,000 

EE OOERL. 2. > cosas se he da ais sas 102,483 


Railroad Buying Moderate 


Boston, June 3—New England rail- 
roads continue to buy moderately from 
time to time. Sales of the past week 
include approximately 1000 wheels, 500 
axles, 500 tons of standard rails and 
miscellaneous track fastenings and frog 
and switch material. Prices are station- 
ary except for bolts and nuts which 
are weak. 


Sales Continue Meager 


Pittsburgh, June 3.—Light rail sales 
have been meager of late although one 
large maker reports a good aggregate 
shipping rate for May. Most new 
orders are for small amounts, single 
carloads ruling. The price is wun- 





changed at 1.90c to 2.00c, base Pittsburgh. 
Track accessory demand is fairly 
active although large purchases involv- 
ing 5000 or 6000 kegs of spikes and 
an equivalent number of tie plates are 
rare. Standard spikes are quoted at 
2.90c to 3.00c, small spikes at 3.25c 
to 3.40c, boat and barge spikes at 3 40c, 
tie plates at 2.50c, to 2.25c, and standard 
track bolts at a minimum of 3.75c. 
Track Fastenings Output Cut 
Chicago, June 3.—Although the rail- 
roads recently have been specifying 
track fastenings in fair tonnages, they 
apparently have not been up to the total 
the mills expected in view of the heavy 
rail placements of a few months ago. 
Some slowing down of production of 
fastenings has taken place. 


The western carriers have curtailed 
shop and maintenance forces. The 
Santa Fe and the Illinois Central 


railroads appear to be the exceptions, 
the Illinois Central recently estimating 
the cost of its 1924 improvements at 


$32,000,000. 

The Northern Pacific has let ¢on- 
tracts for constructing 97 miles of 
railroad between Rogerson, Ida, and 
Wells, Nev. 


Australia Orders Rails 

Newcastle, N. S. W., Australia, May 
22.—The bid of the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Co., Newcastle, on 29,367 
tons of 60-pound rails and 2241 tons 
of fishplates ‘has been accepted for 
the city of Adelaide. The bid was 
the lowest received and amounted to 
£390,000. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Carnegie Steel Co., 50 gondola car bodies; 
pending, 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 50 suburban 
coaches and 10 combination suburban pas- 
senger and baggage cars; pending. 

Nitrate Railways Co., 100 flat cars; 
asked. 

Seaboard Air Line, 20 passenger cars; 
plated, 


Official. Stativtion Shay 
1923 Steel Output 


_ New York, June 3.—Production of steel 
ingots and castings in 1923 was 44,934,- 
696 gross tons, according to a_ special 
statistical bulletin issued today by the 
American Iron and Steel institute. This 
was an increase of 9,331,770 ‘tons, or 26.2 
per cent over the output of 35,602,926 
tons in 1922. Of the total production for 
1923, the open-hearth method accounted 
for 35,899,657 tons, as against 29,308,983 
tons in the preceding year. 

Finished iron and steel production in 
1923 totaled 33,277,076 gross tons, com- 
pared -with 26,452,004 tons in 1922, or 
an increase of 25.8 per cent. The pro- 
duction of tin and terne plate in 1923 
aggregated 3,375,369,749 pounds. In 1922 
it was 2,884,382,227 pounds, Galvanized 
sheet production in 1923 was 2,530,603,954 
pounds, compared with  2,275,704,463 
pounds in 1922. The output of wrought 
pipe and tubes in 1923 was 3,351,023 
reg tons, against 2,732,236 tons in 
1922. 


bids 


contem- 
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— 
he Nonferrous Metals 
Prices Stronger. Especially in Copper and Lead—Zinc Eases 
After Rise—Tin Fluctuates 
~Copper Spot tin tLead Zinc 
Electro Lake Straits New York St. Louis Spott Spot Spot 
delivered delivered New York basis basis aluminum antimony nickel 

May 28 12.75 13.00 42.00 7.00 82 27.00 8.50 28.09 

May 29 Riger |S 13,00 40.75 7.00 e« 5.82! 27.00 8.50 28.00 

May 3 Holiday 
June ) 12.87 13.00 40.87% 7.12! 80 27.00 8.50 28,00 
June 12.87% 13.00 41.12! 7 5.7 27.0 8.50) 28.00 

tOutside market quotation. 

EW YORK, June 3.—The Lon- just now but brass and copper rolled 
N don metal markets made rally products are comparatively quiet with 

last week. The rise was viewed prices unchanged. 
with skepticism at first by the American Prices of lead are stronger here both 
trade because London has made many _ on account of the domestic situation and 
false starts. With the continuance of the market in London. On New York 
the recovery abroad in most metals the basis lead is 7.12%c and on St. Louis 
American markets took heart and ad- base 6.87%c. Buying is for prompt ship- 
vanced accordingly. ment, 

Foreign inquiry for zinc appeared in Tin made a substantial recovery last 
some volume, though bid prices were week and since then has been swinging 
somewhat too low in view of the rise back and forth. 
in prices here. Today the domestic mar- snipers ie 
ket eased though London was firm. Little B ; 
business is going and the market is D l] p : 

5.77 Mc to 5.80c, E. St. Louis. ist ate rices 
rane, Great risin, and Germany Stronger as Production Drops—Sul- 

( ed ore <¢ re or = < 3 
week and New York dealers then ad- phate Market Dull—Phenol Higher 
vanced their bid prices. On Monday a New York, June 3.—Continued cur- 
good domestic business was done *° tailment in production, with improved 
that_ today the market was higher at gemand for motor fudl, is giving a 
12.87¥2c delivered for prompt and July. stronger tone to the market on light oil 
Good business also was done last Gictillates. Prices are unchanged, but 
Wednesday. Public utility concerns are in some quarters an increase is ex- 
said to be especially interested in copper pected. within ts @ext two or. thre 

weeks. The reduction in output re- 


Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
Copper, hot rolled, 4 oz., min.. 20.25 
RE NG ed ala dase owe om 16.75 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates “%c less) 9.50 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c more) 11.25 
Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage.. 37.50 to 92.00 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
eee BUNGE Gidcck cbevess ise dees 21.00 
en Pr Ts ee Cr eee 22.25 
RODS 
High brass, round, % to 2%-inch 14.50 
ees Ge - COGS. ib wadiwae ine aca 17.25 
WIRE 
Pr Sack i gene tasee verano 2% 15.125 te 15.375 
eT OUROD pew Es ik Ciwiine Gees 17.25 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
NN err 8.75 
TC . uc behaect Rises 0 seen 8.00 to 8.25 
RRR ESS gt SR La re 8.50 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
ee SO TRUEE: | oen b Daw 6 Odd 00 bOd 6.00 to 6.25 
Es er OR hogs x O45 0 6 ae 6.50 
SS eee eee 5.75 to 6.00 
ZINC 
New York rex 3.75 to 4.00 
OS ree er eae 3.00 to 3.25 
OEE 64 vic ceakt an owas 4.25 


HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 


i oh as sek uk bee as sil ou 9.75 to 10.00 
EE 0: teas kak abe banee 10.00 to 10.25 
Chicago a) PPE ee Se 10.00 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
OO, Re ar ees 7.50 to 7.75 
ES RR See eo ee 7.00 to 7.50 
SD scien LG hats Wn o gies 6 0 02 8.00 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
EES sa WEA wale » a cheese ves 6.50 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
NE hin gt Maes inc cotekare 6.00 
i SO cin MRS ins s 5 @ abi 6.50 to 6.75 
TED | b's ene Medd Go chases oasaas © 6.25 
ALUMINUM BORINGS 
Cope 6G. . cviedeies coe. 10.00 





flects the falling off in operations at the 


steel mills. 

Pure benzol may be quoted at 24 to 25 
cents, works, in tanks and 30 cents in 
drums; 90 per cent, 22 to 23 cents, 


works, in tanks and 28 cents in drums; 
xylol, 28 cents, works, in tanks and 33 
cents in drums; toluol, 26 cents in tanks 
and 30 cents in drums, and solvent naph- 
tha, 25 cents in tanks and 32 cents in 
drums. 

Sulphate of ammonia appears as dull 
for this season as in any year in the his- 
tory of the trade. Sellers believe there 
little prospect of improvement be- 
fore the end of next month. Prices are 
nominally unchanged at $2.60 to $2.65, 
works, on material for domestic account 
and $2.60 to $2.65, port, in double bags 
for foreign account. Spot demand for 
phenol is slightly more active and _ this 
with a scarcity of supplies has forced 
the market up to 29 cents, local ware- 
houses. The situation in futures, how- 
ever, is virtually unchanged at 25 cents, 


is 


works, The market on naphthalene is 
also unchanged at 5% cents works for 
flakes and 6% cents for balls. 


Little Change In Scrap 
(Concluded from Page 1470) 


still are out of the market. Prices on 
lighter grades are advanced 50 cents a 
ton here with dealers, but the advance 
due to operations between dealers 
rather than to a condition based on 
consumption. Producers in this vicinity 
ate slowing up somewhat. Dealers say 


is 
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difficult 


they are finding it more to 
execute orders for this reason. The 
month closed with producers’ supplies 


all taken and some of the latter re- 
port fair prices on their scrap. Bids 
for next month's supply are being 


prepared and it is believed little change 
will be maade in prices. 


Halted 


Boston, June 3.—Despite meager sales 
oi iron and steel scrap prices hold firm, 
an indication of strength after the long 
period of decline. Several cars of heavy 
melting steel have sold at $10.50, ship- 
ping point. Blast furnace borings and 
turnings enjoyed some activity toward 
the end of May, but are dull with the 
price firm at $7, shipping point. Total 


Falling Prices 


sales of the week are probably under 
500 tons. No. 1 machinery ranges be- 
tween $20 and $21 delivered and No. 2 


machinery is a drug on the market at 


$17 delivered. 
Market Remains Quiet 


Birmingham, Ala., June 2.—Little buy- 
ing is being done in the iron and 
steel scrap market. Quotations are weak. 
Dealers are watching their stocks, buy- 
ing in about the same volume as _ ship- 
ments. Turnings and borings are es- 
pecially low. No. 1 cast, stove plate 
and steel rails are finding the better 
demand, 

Dealers Only Buyers 


June 3.—Iron and_ steel 
scrap continues almost exclusively a 
dealers’ proposition. Buying by mills is 
in slight volume and on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Relatively the most active grades 
are those suitable for foundry use, but 
these are moving in a limited way. Ow- 
ing to lack of business, prices are nom- 
inal. Yard stocks are heavy, in excess 
of 50,000 tons: Yardmen have been pur- 
chasing heavily of railroad offerings and 
present yard supply will be greatly in- 
creased. Dealers say that they are ex- 
periencing difficulty in finding buyers 
for heavy melting steel at $11, Cincin- 
nati. 


Cincinnati, 


Louis Continues Dull 


St. Louis, June 2—While dealers’ 
quotations show no specific changes, 
the trend of scrap iron and steel prices 
again is easier. The industries are 
buying only small lots for immediate 
use. Dealers show less disposition to 
accumulate and buy only when bargians 
are involved. 

About the only material showing 
any signs of life are cast grades, par- 
ticularly for gray iron castings. Prices 
on these are holding relatively steady. 
Rolling mill grades and steel special- 
ties are dull, but the latter are hold- 
ing firm because some dealers are short 
and are endeavoring to pick up _ ton- 
nages toapplyon contracts. Rails for 
rolling are inactive, the leading con- 
sumer being well provided for the 
next few months. Some material suit- 
able for blast furnaces continues to 
move, at depressed prices. 


St. 


but 

Despite the lack of demand and mar- 
ket weakness, railroads continue to of- 
fer scrap. Lists included the Missouri 
Pacific, 4500 tons; Belt Railway of 
Chicago, 1000 tons; Chicago & Alton, 
900 tons. Pennsylvania system, 32,000 
tons; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
1800 tons, Santa Fe, 4000 tons, and an 
open list by the Big Four. 
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Tax Law Disappoints 


But Some Prov’sions More Favorable 
To Business Than Expected 


Washington, June 3.—While the 1924 
revenue bill has been signed by Presi- 
cent Coolidge, the President has pointed 
cut defects in it that he must be 
corrected at some future date. The bill 
comprises modified forms of the Demo- 
cratic, insurgent and Republican views on 


says 


taxation, and is unsatisfactory from 
many viewpoints of business and in- 
dustry. However, it is the best that 


could be expected in a Presidential cam- 


paign year and with the present political’ 


complexion of congress. The President 
intimates that political expediency domin- 
ated the tax measure rather than sound- 
ness from an economic viewpoint. 

matter of 
lation to that 
dealing with certain of the less spectacu- 
lar phases of the been 
gcverned by a _ spirit which 
has even led to errors 
in the designedly nonpolitical proposals 
df the treasury department, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ association in a 
statement pointed out. It is 
not too much to that the 
provisions of the bill that are of spe- 
the natural 
others 


It should be a congratu- 


industry congress, when 


measure, has 
of justice 


correct some 


recent 
say some of 
concern to 
and 


cial interest and 


resources industries are su- 
perior measures passed since the time of 
the income tax feature of taxation. 

Chairman the house 
and means committee, has indicated that 
the board of tax appeals provision may 
require changes within two years. Un- 
der the bill as passed all appeals from 


Green, of ways 


rulings of the commissioner of internal 
revenue go to the board ,of tax appeals 
and all proceedings before this board 
must be open to the pubtic. No record 
of what transpires before the board need 
be kept when the amount involved is less 
than $10,000, but in cases affecting larger 
sums the proceedings must be taken 
down and formal opinions must be given 
by the presiding officials. Copies of 
the record of the proceedings 
the opinions given may be obtained by 
from the government printing 


end of 


anyone 
office. 

The publicity clause in the present tax 
measure is considered a mischief-making 
piovision despite the elimination of the 
Norris amendment, which was_ voted 
down in the conference committee, and 
which provided that all information con- 
tained in income tax returns of in- 
dividuals and _ corporations 
made public. 

When the conferees agreed to eliminate 
the Norris amendment, providing com- 
plete publicity of income tax returns, and 
the McKellar amendment providing com- 
plete publicity in refund and _ abate- 
ment proceedings, they agreed, apparent- 


should be 





IRON TRADE 


ly by way of a sop for the advocates 
of publicity on the provision, that the 
amount of tax paid should be made pub- 
lic. 

That was in addition to the provision 
that the ways and means committee of 
the house, the finance committee of the 
senate and special committees in either 


brench should have confidential access 
to income tax returns. 
Publication of the tax, embarrassing 


though it would be to many individuals 
and corporations through indication of 
net income, would not reveal the deduc- 
tions and claims for exemptions made 
the taxpayer in making his return 
to the government. 

As to corporations, it is pointed out 
that the clause may bear with particular 
severity upon some of the smaller ones. 
The larger corporations whose stock is 
on the market already put out compre- 
hensive statements of financial condi- 
tions as a matter of necessity. 


by 


Canada Sets Record in 
April Production 


Toronto, Ont., June 3—Production of 
pig iron and ferroalloys in Canada in 
April set a new record for the year 
with a 86,795 tons, of which 
83,875 tons was pig iron, a gain of 8 per 
cent over March. Foundry iron was 
44 per cent less than March with 15,855 
tons. In the first four months total 
production was 285,155 tons, the largest 
1919. In the same period last 
year production was 234,000 
Seven furnaces were in blast at the end 


total of 


since 
tons. 


of the year. 

Steel ingot and castings 
advanced to 104,162 tons, 9.7 per cent 
March. All but 60 tons of alloy 
ingots were basic steel for use of the 
producers in steel plants. April 
totaled 3838 tons, 
Of this total -94 


per cent were for direct sale. 


production 
over 


steel 
castings production 
slighthy under March. 


To Report on Refractories 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Refractories Manufacturers’ association 
will be held at the Traymore hotel, 
Atlantic City, June 23-24. On the after- 
noon of the latter date the organization’s 
committee on industrial survey will hold 
a meeting, possibly at the Hotel Chal- 
fonte, to report progress in the matter 
of service Classification which eventually 
will classify each refractory made so 
that at a glance it will be known for 
just what purpose that brick is suited 
in regard to temperature, spalling, slag, 
loed and abrasion. This committee is 
co-operating with the American Society 
for Testing Materials to bring about this 


service feature for the brick purchasers. from $5000 to $15,000. 
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Iowan Named 


Member of Trade Commission—May 
Except Pittsburgh Case Decision 


Washington, June 3.—Filing of its 
brief with the federal trade commis- 
sion on June 9 by the United States 
Steel Corp. in the complaint of the 
commission against the Steel corporation 
and its subsidiaries concerning the Pitts- 
burgh plus method of basing steel prices 
is awaited with interest here, as at- 
torneys for both sides are preparing their 
final arguments to be given before the 
commission in the last week of June. 

Confirmation by the senate of the ap- 
pointment of Charles W. Hunt, 
farm leader and head of the farm 
reau of that state, as a member of the 
commission, may swing the final 
of the commission against the 
corporation and result in a cease 
desist order against Pittsburgh plus. 
Mr. Hunt’s name was sent to the 
senate last Tuesday by President Cool- 
idge. The appointment of a farm rep- 
resentative to a place on the commis- 
sion was not unexpected as considerable 
pressure from farm organizations and 
others had developed. 

Attorney H. G. Pickering, representing 
the Middle Western states, an organi- 
zation opposing the Pittsburgh plus, and 
en intervener in the case, has filed a 
three-volume brief with the commission. 
The includes members from 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
The brief states: 

“The proper method of approach, and 
the method which we ask the commis- 
sion to employ, is to start at the other 
end of the road, namely, to assume a 
condition of free competition and_ all 
of the elements that are involved in such 
« condition; to develop that assumption 
down to the situation at the various de- 
livery points and to determine whether 
such normal prices. check with the prices 
prevailing under the Pittsburgh plus sys- 
tem, or whether they would be different.” 


Iowa 
bu- 


vote 
Steel 
and 


association 


sin, 


The brief declares that the Pittsburgh 
pius practice is not a normal outgrowth 
of competition “it is  estab- 
lished historically that it did not exist 
when the production of steel outside of 
Pittsburgh was negligible, but only came 
ito being after the development of steel 
centers than Pittsburgh through 
the agreement of steel producers to 
eliminate competition by adherence to the 
practice.” 

It is asserted also in the brief that the 
iron and steel trade journal market ac- 
which have been placed in the 
record show “an accurate chronological 
account of steel industry, of steel 
prices and of the Pittsburgh plus prac- 
tice.” 


because 


other 


ccunts, 
the 


Illinois Copper & Iron Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Chicago, has increased its capita! stock 





: 
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Pig lron Output Decline Severe 


May Production Drops to 2,631,248 Gross Tons—Slump Among Greatest in History— 






Active Furnaces Reduced From 234 On April 30 to 188 On 
May 31—81 Stacks Out in Two Months 


S A result of further drastic 
A curtailment during May, production 

of coke and anthracite pig iron 
declined to 2,631,248 gross tons, the 
lowest in 18 months, or since October, 
1922. Compared with the output of 
3,226,107 tons in April, the May 
total shows a loss of 594,859 tons, or 
18.4 per cent. With the exception of 
the 616,366-ton drop of October, 1919, 
during the stcel strike, the May decline 
was the greatest in recent history. Ac- 


tive blast furnaces fell from the 234 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION 

1924 1923 1922 
January 3,015,480 3,228,226 1,645,804 
February 3,073,619 2,993,918 1,630,180 
March 3,465,389 3,523,595 2,035,908 
April 3,226,107 3,546,308 2,070,161 
May 631,248 3,868,486 2,309,348 
TD: \nsdecctons  avaveede 3,667,868 2,362,455 
otal Ist half.. 15,411,843 20,828,401 12,053,856 
July 3,684,677 2,403,030 
August 3,448,886 1,810,665 
September 3,117,526 2,024,008 
October 3,142,642 2,629,655 
November 2,891,191 2,846,110 
December 2,912,527 3,083,520 


Total 2nd half 19,197,449 14,796,988 


Grand ‘total.. 15,411,843 40,025,850 26,850,844 


operating on April 30 to 188 on May 
31. This total number of stacks is the 
August, 1922, when 143 
The reduction 


lowest since 


were producing iron. 
in the number of stacks in May was 
the largest in any single month since 
March, 1921, when 52 were blown out 
or banked. During the last two months 
active stacks have declined 81, a drop 
equal to the decline of February and 
March, 1921, from 184 to 103. 


On an average daily basis the May 


~ AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION» 





1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
Jan. 97,273 104,136 53,0900 77,895 97,172 
Feb. 105,987 106,925 58,220 68,906 102,904 
Mar. 111,787 113,664 65,674 51,447 108,895 
April 107,537 118,210 69,005 39,691 91,754 
May 84,879 124,790 74,495 39,202 96,510 
ye: 122,262 78,748 35,466 101,553 
ees eee 118,860 77,517 27,892 98,190 
Sa aie ed 111,254 58,408 30,802 101,468 
7 panes 103,917 67,466 32,859 104,143 
"ae ee 101,375 84,827 39,821 106,075 
ONE: '. emai Am 96,373 94,870 47,165 97,836 
| es Sear be 93,952 99,468 52,992 87,105 
Ave. 101,393 109,659 73,563 45,223 99,456 
production of 2,631,248 tons was at the 
rate of 84,879 tons, a decline of 22,658 


tons from the 
or 21 per cent. 


107,537 tons of April, 
This rate is the low- 


est since October, 1922, when produc- 
tion was 84,827 tons per day. 
interesting to note that the decline in 
greatest in 


production 
108 


daily 


history, being 


was 


tons 


the 


greater 
the 22,550-ton drop of October, 


It is 


than 
1919, 


when the steel strike forced curtailment. 
Merchant iron made in May totaled 
659,221 tons, registering a loss of 48,- 


930 tons 
of April. 


from the 708,151-ton 
Reduced to an average daily 


output 


basis, this represented 21,265 tons per 
day and a loss of 2340 tons from the 


23,605 


tons per day in 


merchant or steelworks 


totaled 1,972,027 


545,929 tons from 


output of April. 


tons, 


or 


April. 
iron 


Non- 


in May 


a drop of 
the 2,517,956 tons 
of the preceding month. 
age daily basis, the May output was 
at a rate of 63,614 tons per day, or 20,- 
318 tons less than the 83,932-ton daily 


On an aver- 


Blast furnaces operating on May 31 





MAY PIG IRON 








No. in blast last 








No. of day of month —Total tonnage made— —-- co) ne 
stacks May = April Merchant Nonmerchant May Apr. 

Pennsylvania ....... 144 67 87 141,608 749,443 891,051 1,117,089 
= hss tae bh mb Oe Ge 78 37 52 136,274 472,677 608,951 787,641 
Alabama 42 25 24 129,127 118,076 247,203 230,544 
SS ee 19 1 2 7,437 Gels 6.0 7,437 6,987 
SE, nee 27 12 14 92,324 56,325 148,649 200,920 
New Jersey .......-. 4 0 1 eye t Ge eeeee sae 12,545 
OS ere 26 12 15 68,335 139,490 207,825 308,875 
NN eee ee ee 5 3 3 ] S 
I he es isin win 0:8 16 12 16} 20,610 302,265 322,875 383,419 
SEE 5 66 d0ccdes 6 3 4 
a 6 1 1 
eer: . i veskcwss 7 1 1) E = 
West Virginia ...... 5 4 4} 11,708 70,304 82,012 71,418 
MOMMCSICE wcccescsse 14 3 3 | 
i pchtwasewubnt's 1 1 0) 
Georgia .. 6... tee 2 tt) 0) 
TRS” ik 6 000.0 08 ei 0 0 | z 
Minnesota .......... 3 1 2} 41,517 41,966 83,483 78,686 
Michigan ........ 4 .4 4] 
CO rey l 1 1j 
Spiegel and ferro i ¥ 

all states 10,281 21,481 31,762 27,983 

| Ree ee eS 411 188 234 659,221 1,972,027 2,631,248 3,226,107 
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totaled 188, a loss of 46 from the 234 
active on April 30. During the month 
one merchant stack was blown in and 
nine blown out or banked, the net 
loss being eight furnaces. Of the 
steelworks class, three were blown in 
and 41 removed from blast, the net 
loss for this class amounting to 38 
furnaces. 

Stacks blown in during May were: 
In Ohio: Lorain No. 3, National 
Tube Co, In Alabama: Hattie Ensley 
No. 2, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
In Utah: Ironton, Columbia Steel 


DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 








Non- Ferroman- Other 
1923 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 
Jan. 713,186 2,515,040 12,056 19,358 952 
Feb. 708,901 2,285,017 3,657 21,410 759 
Mar. 767,219 2,756,376 13,832 20,730 236 
April 795,558 2,750,750 7,440 20,810 670 
May 909,726 2,958,760 9,533 19,568 892 
Tune 899,102 2,768,766 18,184 19,717 874 
July 900,496 2,784,181 12,876 26,493 776 
Aug. 828,163 2,620,723 5,595 22,044 1,800 
Sept. 734,754 2,382,772 4,478 23,206 1,860 
Oct. 724,596 2,418,046 8,442 16,039 1,858 
Nov. 726,686 2,164,505 16,783 14,839 3,259 
Dec. 740,624 2,171,903 10,272 18,236 


1,717 





Tot’ 9,449,011 30,576,839 123,148 242,450 15,653 
24 





Tan. 707,710 2,307,770 7,948 19,735 ... 
Feb. 679,700 2,393,919 9,870 22.262 ... 
Mar. 712,321 2,753,068 13,794 22,380... 
Anr. 708,151 2,517,956 4,240 23,580 163 
May 659,221 1,972,027 9,336 21,663 763 
Corp. In Colorado: One Minnequa, 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Among the stacks blown out during 
the month were: In Ohio: Lorain 
No. 2, National Tube Co.; Anna, 
Struthers Furnace Co.; Trumbull- 
Cliffs, Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co.; 
one Steubenville and Portsmouth, 
Wheeling Steel Corp.; one Haselton, 
Republic Iron & Steel Co.; Central C, 
American Steel & Wire Co.: three 
Ohio and two Mingo, Carnegie Steel 
Co.; Etna, Marting Iron & Steel Co.; 
Youngstown No. 1 and two East 
Youngstown, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. In Pennsylvania: Colonial, 
Colonial Iron Co.; Punxy, Punxsu- 
tawney Furnace Co.; Stewart, Stewart 
Furnace Co.; Schoenberger No. 1 and 
Donora No. 1, American Steel & Wire 
Go.; four Edgar Thomson, three Du- 
guesne. one Clairton, two New Castle and 
one Farrell, Carnegie Steel Co.: Beth- 
lehem FE. one Steelton and Cambria 
L. Bethlehem Steel Co.; Shenango 
No. 3, Shenango Furnace Co. In 
Maryland: Maryland D, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. In New York: Harriet X, 
Wickwire' Spencer Steel Corp. In New 
Jersey: Wharton A, Replogle Steel 
Co. In Colorado: One Minnequa. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. In Vir- 
ginia: Crozier, Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co. In Illinois: Federal A, By- 
Product Coke .Corp.; South Works 
Nos. 1 and 6 and Joliet No. 3, Illinois 
Steel Co. In Indiana: Four Gary, 
Illinois Steel Co. In Minnesota: Du- 
luth No. 2, Minnesota Steel Co. 
























Americans Buying British Iron 


More Orders Placed for West Coast Hematite, as Market Shows Weakness— 





English Mills Make Heavy Purchases of Billets on Continent—Ruhr Plants 
Offer Distress Prices—Tin Plate Inquiries Pick Up 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


European Headquarters, 
Tron TRADE Review, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, June 3.—The general situation in the 
L sritish iron and steel market is weak, pig iron 
prices being shaded at least 1 shilling. American 
consumers continue to place orders for West Coast hema- 
tite. 
sritish rerolling mills have made heavy purchases of 
billets on the Continent. French reports state that ex- 


port sales generally have increased. French and Belgian 
prices are close. 

Good inquiries have been received from China and 
India for tin plate, in which competition is active. Prices 


as low as £1 3s ($5.40) have been quoted. 

German reports state the miners’ strike in the Ruhr is 
not expected to last long. A considerable tonnage of 
steel is offered at distress prices to get cash, by those 
manufacturers who are in financial difficulties. 


Japan Steel Market Staggering Under Heavy Load 


Foreign Special Service 


OKIO, Japan, May /7.—The tion of the capital and port towns is Now that quake-damaged plants have 
Japanese government has started more imminent. It is almost formally been nearly repaired machine shops 
laying out new parks, roads and decided to engage American engineers and engineering works lack new or- 
canals in Tokio. The plans of most experienced in building bridges. The ders. 
bridges in Tokio and Yokohama have building industry has its worst days In these circumstances the pig iron 
been finished. Beginning reconstruc- since the quake and fire in Tokio. (Concluded on Page 1488) 





PIG IRON 
py ey ae RE BY): a $19.76 
| OS ARTO UPS 9 es hy + 0S Oe rg Se Ne ls 19.87 
RNs oot 5, 5 ot WU ABD hid dealings © ss sine eelens' 21.60 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05............... 21.28 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
NS 5 ad OME A sacs Vo ERE TOU RN CF C8 6 5 stele Olde ve $32.40 
WE LOO vals cas aeaes « ere 47.52 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails......... i, Pie otal ya : ‘ $36.72 
ee Se, ST Ps Peer Ce er OPP ELT CRE eee 1. 69% 
RRNOURT GE Gk, ks Penk ance a wie one inne icaa 1.61c 
Paes, BRIO, TT CONE Se Vs sake kc aecs td bek ede ewtes 1.74c 
ee LOOM NE eis, Ete RCE laces 6 chad 4 cae vale 2.51c 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated..................-. 3.25c 
RE GOUT, Sir bards +2 KEE EL ee eaS Ce Oh PRR e CERO 2.12¢ 
I TRU ono ein a 5 <5 aka WR ib A. 4:63 Vass cE a 2.70c 
CeOrPRMaNee Witt, VOOM 5. p.< ..cssuks «ica evs evade UP ase seen bre 3. 28c 
AMEE OOD 5 aes oS adnn sc ig 0 4 OREO Gs < oc Ten ae ee ness 2.80c 
"Th imi, wets DOK TUG MOUGGES Goo secs i vip ec c'c ee edeseeeee $5.08 


German are for basic-bessemer steel. 





Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, June 2 


British 


_Gross Tons 
U, &. 


Export Prices f. o. b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable 
£ 8s 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00............. $19.76 
Basic pig iron...... I6 Sen iteh ae 4 oo cals Rags 20.52 
Furnace coke...... Stes Sr OO ae t 5 ae 5.40 
Th Sa gee ee a ee oe Hae ok 32.40 
IN SMMER tes. « Sick tetlhae adds Hawk <-6 PR 1.74c 
SE DOOD oo as. sake ones 1 74c 
SE OOP OPE ee ee LETTE 3 ee ; 1.83¢ 
Py Gis DENN OMG CORRS isso Uielbacde cc ve wade cscsece 1.83c 
Seen: SU MAIN: .. . Skane ie sae bis cdelo wan Bae san 2. 60¢ 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated..............+-.- 3.25¢ 
PINES. oc id SR as 6 SOM es ET Tee VT we ; 2.70¢ 
RE A Os ss aA ces ena Seal a wie ebias Sebo. 0 oa 2.31c 


* Middlesbrough; ¢Scotch foundry iron; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. ace (BS. I gal 
£17 Os Od ($73.44) f. 0. b. The equivalent prices in American currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semifinished steel and rails; finished 
steel is quoted in cents per pound and tin plate in dollars per box. British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel; French, Belgian, Luxemburg, and 


French Belgian and German 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 


Channel Ports 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Ports 


Metric Tons 


Ports Channel Ports 


d Francs Francs gis 3 
4 11 6* $19.38 380 $17.76 400 $22.68 ae a 
4120 19.89 390 18.20 410 23.76 5100 
5 O OF 19.38 380 17.32 340 22.68 s. 5 0 
1 18 6 22.95 $50 24.84 5 15 0 
7 100 $23.97 $70 = $23.98 540 $26.46 62 
ll OO 35.70 700 33.30 750 36.72 8 10 | 
§ 100 $29 33 575 $30.19 680 $34.56 ys OO 
8 15 0 1. 29% 560 1. 26¢ 625 1.40 i ‘Es 
7 -e 1.27 550 1.21c 600 1. 37¢ 0 0 
9 00 1.62 700 1. 46c 725 1.52c 7150 
13 OO 2.66c 1,150 2.5l1c 1,250 2.84c 14 10 0 
16 17 6 4.04c 1,750 4.92c 2,450 3.53c 18 OO 
11 OO 1.91c 825 1.9lc 50 1.86¢ 9100 
1400 2.3lc 1,000 2. 16c¢ 1,075 2.06c 10 10 O 
17 OO 3.00c 1,300 2.71 1,350 ».94¢ 15 O00 
14 10 0 2.43c 1,050 2. 46¢ 1,225 ».74c 14 00 
1 3 6 $6.37 190 
Renten 
Marks 
4116 $19.64 385 (2) $17.54 3 $23.56 99 
4150 19.64 385 (1) 17.76 $00 23.56 99 
2 5G 7.24 142 8.44 190 7.62 32 
7100 24.74 485 23.75 535 29.75 125 
9 00 1. 36c 590 1. 56c 775 1.53 142 
9 00 1. 36c 590 1.20c 600 1. 56c 145 
9 10 0 1.32c¢ 570 1.19¢ 550 1. 56¢ 145 
9 10 0 1.62c 700 1.41c 700 1.67¢ 155 
13 10 0 2 .66¢ 1,150 2.56c 1,275 2.58¢ 240 
16 17 6 4.27¢ 1,850 4.92 2,450 3.76 350 
14 00 2.3l1c 1,000 2.16 1,075 2.15¢ 200 
12 00 1.9l1c 825 2.01 1,000 2.10c 195 


British export furnace coke £1 4s Od ($5.18) f. o. b, Ferromanganese, 
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ee St. Louis as Steel Center 


Possibilities of Upbuilding a Great Industry on the Mississippi with Illinois Coal. 





Local, Lake and Alabama Ores and Expansive Southwestern Market Are 
Considered at Notable Dinner of Business Executives 


T. LOUIS as a future iron and 
steel center was the general theme 


advanced and discussed at a 


special dinner for that purpose 
at the Jefferson hotel, Tuesday 
evening, May 27, tendered by Festus 


Mercantile 


foremost 


J. Wade, president of the 
ara Co, St 
in the financial 
Honor 
casion were John A, Penton, chairman 
of the Publishing Co., A. O. 
Sackert, president of the Penton Pub- 
lishing Co. and C, J. Stark, vice presi- 
dent of the Penton Publishing Co. 
and editor of Iron Trape Review. 

probably the. most 


Louis and a 
figure world of the 
Southwest. guests on that oc- 


Penton 


The dinner was 


notable in a business sense in the 
history of St. Louis and was thoroughly 
representative of the leadership of that 
city in all fields. The 300 guests in 
attendance included practically all the 
industrial, 


ranking executives in the 


financial, transportation and mercan- 
tile life of St. 
national public figures, various heads of 


railroad systems of the West and South- 


Louis and _ vicinity, 


prominence. A 
number were present York, 
Chicago, Cleveland and other cities. 
Mr. Wade, who acted as toastmaster, 
opened the dinner with the statement 
he had 
prosperity and_ the 


west and other men of 


from New 


nothing to sell except “the 
future 


ment of the city that for more than 


develop- 


60 years has been my friend”. 

Harry Scullin, president of the Scul- 
lin Steel Co., St. Louis, in an eloquent ad- 
dress that stirred his audience to enthu- 
drew a brilliant picture of the 
possibilities of the future development of 
center. Mr. 


siasm, 
St. Louis as a_ steel 
Scullin stated he 
upon a calm and concise analysis of 


based his prophecy 


the underlying factors as a business 
man. He said the fundamentals of the 
ability to 
materials 
large market; and: adequate and suita- 
ble labor supply, all were to be 
amply found in the case of St. Louis. 
He referred to St. Louis as an “island 
of industry surrounded by natural re- 
sources.” The fuel is available through 
the bituminous coal fields of Illinois 
where he said metallurgical coke now 
is being produced which is equal to 
any in the United States. As to the 
ore, Mr. Scullin pointed out Missouri 
is honeycombed with deposits pro- 
minent among which are the Iron 


steel industry, obtain and 


assemble raw cheaply; a 





New Works Planned 


OINCIDENT with the dinner 

given to crystallize St. Louis’ 
possibilities as a coming iron and 
steel further 
was made of the plans of exten- 
sion of the St. Louis Coke & Iron 
Co. and affiliated interests. As pre- 
second 500- 


ton blast furnace is to be built in 


center, announcement 


viously announced, a 
connection with the present plant at 
Granite City consisting of a single 
stack and 80 Roberts by-product 
ovens. It is indicated also that plans 
are shaping up for the ultimate 
erection of a steel plant. When this 
latter part of the program is car- 
ried out, it is indicated that the first 
finishing capacity will be a_ tube 
mill. 











Mountain workings 100 miles south of 
St. Louis which again are being op- 
inactivity of many 
said 400 miles 


located the 


erated after an 


years. Furthermore, he 
down the Mississippi are 
rich deposits of the Racoon and Black 
Northern Alabama 


which recently have been explored and 


Creek districts of 


are said to represent tremendous re- 


sources of iron ore and coking coal. 


Ore from these deposts in northern 


Alabama can be laid down in St. 
Louis at a cost of $ to $8 per ton 
of pig iron below that of Pittsburgh, 
he stated. 

Interesting information as to the re- 
years in the 


sults of the past three 


coking of Illinois coal and of the 
revival of the pig iron industry of 
given by W. G. Ma- 
guire, president of the St. Louis Coke 
& Iron Co., who 
topic “Making Coke of Illinois Coal’. 
\ liberal portion of Mr. Maguire’s ad- 


St. Louis was 


responded to the 


dress is given in connection with this 
article. 

Mr. Penton spoke on “A New Day 
In Industry”. He 
of the American iron and steel industry 


traced the growth 


to its present great proportions, point- 
ing out how the per capita consump- 
tion had steadily increased until today 
by a wide margin it is the greatest 
of any country in the world. Mr. Penton 
expressed the belief that any fear of 
ruinous competition in the world’s iron 
and steel markets from a rehabilitated 
Europe was not well founded because 
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he believed the under-consumption of 
the world and Europe’s own starved 
requirements would largely absorb this 
increase of production. 

W. A. Colston, vice president of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis rail- 
“How the Develop- 


way, spoke on 

ment of the Steel and Iron Industry 
of St. Louis Benefits the Railroad”. 
He declared that any great develop- 


ment in American industry such as the 
upbuilding of St. Louis in an iron and 
prove of benefit to 


steel way would 


the railroads regardless of whether 
they tapped the particular territory 
affected. 

The dependence of the individual 


and of the world at large upon steel 
for present day advancement and modes 
of living was pointed out by Mr. Stark. 
The speaker stated that a nation ranked 
in the scale of progress and civiliza- 
tion in proportion to its consumption 
of steel and that the United States 
was far in advance of all other 
countries in its per unit requirements 
of steel. It has been the home mar- 
ket of this country especially that has 
made its steel industry great. St. Louis 
stands at the farthest western edge of 
the densest steel area of 
the country or that represented by the 
concentration but 
than 


consuming 
greatest industrial 
it is supplying today not more 
2 per cent of the tonnage so absorbed. 
Mr. Stark explained that the steel 
industry still is in its adolescent stage. 

The dominating influence of fuel in 
determining the location and develop- 
ment of the iron and steel industry 
of this country was emphasized by Mr. 
Backert in his address “Transition of 
American Steel Industry”. Mr. Backert 
showed historically how first charcoal 
turn by anthracite coal, 
coke from bituminous coal, first by the 


followed in 


beehive process and now by the by- 
product, had outranked all other fac- 
tors. In practically all cases, the ore 
had been brought to meet the fuel. He 
stressed the importance of scrap as a 
raw material for steel manufacture and 
pointed out that St. Louis is one of 
the largest scrap producing and han- 
dling points in the country, shipping 
out much of this tonnage to Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and other steel districts. 
He emphasized the importance that 
St. Louis already had attained in steel 
manufacture in that it is the largest 
producer of steel castings in the world 
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and possesses the largest plant of this 
character in the world. Mr. Backert 
told how the trend of the iron and 
steel industry as well of general manu- 
facturing and of population is steadily 
westward and in a relatively few 
years is promised to be at or near 
St. Louis. 

United States Senator 
Owen of Oklahoma complimented St. 
Louis upon its financial And industrial 
growth. “St. Louis with its conservatism 
has built up a powerful industrial and 
financial system and St. Louis with its 
conversatism and vision can become a 
great steel center,” he said. He was told 
recently by an oil operator at Tulsa that 
$65,000,000 was expended in that territory 
last year for steel supplies and there 
is no good reason why St. Louis 


Robert L. 


IRON TRADE 


should not furnish Oklahoma and the 
Southwest with the steel pipe and other 
products needed in the oil industry. 
“Even if the Pittsburgh plus system 
is abolished which seems likely”, said 
Senator Owen, “St. Louis need not 
suffer because you still will have the 
freight advantage to your great mar- 
ket”. 


Describes Alabama Deposits 


D. E. Mitchell, geologist of Lebanon, 
Tenn., and former president of Cum- 
berland university, told of the work 
of exploration of the coal and ore 
deposits in the Racoon Mountains 
and Black Creek districts of northern 
Alabama which recently have been 
carried out by the Deepwater Coal & 
Iron Corp., a corporation of New York, 
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Chicago and St. Louis capitalists spe- 
cially organized for that purpose, Mr. 
Mitchell said that hundreds of drill- 
ings had been made on the property 
and that it had been examined by 31 
leading engineers of the country. He 
declared that these tests had tended 
to indicate that this territory em- 
braced the greatest natural basin of ore 
and high grade coking coal yet discovered 
in the world. 

During the day the visiting guests 
were accorded an apportunity to observe 
the rapid industrial development of St. 
Louis. As guests of President Henry 
Miller of the Terminal Railway associa- 
tion of St. Louis, a trip by private car 
was made over the Terminal lines which 
connect with all the 28 railroads running 
into St. Louis. 








Those Who Attended St. Louis Steel Dinner 








Abt, Paul S., first vice president, the Southern 
Illinois National bank, East St. Louis, IIl. 

Akin, Thos. R., president and treasurer, Laclede 
Steel Co. 

Allen, W. L., president, Kansas City Bolt & 
Nut Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Aloe, L. P., president, A. S. Aloe Co. 

Alt, Louis, postmaster. 

Anderson, L. E., L. E. Anderson & Co. 

Anderson, Oliver J., L. E. Anderson & Co. 

Attebery, Olin M., deputy governor Federal 
Reserve bank. 

Augustine, Floyd, 


president, Augustine & Co. 


Bachelder, J. E., manager, Fairbanks-Morse 
& Co. 
Backert, A. O., president, Penton Publishing 


Co., Cleveland. 
Baer, Carl J., Standard Unit Navigation Co. 
Bagnell, Robert A., secretary, Mississippi Valley 

Iron Co. 
Baldwin, L. W., 

Railroad Co. 
Barnes, Arthur F., vice president, 

Trust Co. 

Barrows, O. B., sales 

& Wire Co. 
Beardslee, Frank D., manager department pub- 

lic relations, Mercantile Trust Co. 

Beavers, L. L., president, St. Louis Joint 

Stock Land Bank. 
Bennett, Tom W., 

Co 


president, Missouri Pacific 


Mercantile 


agent, American Steel 


president, Bennett Mortgage 


"aac J. B., Sheridan Packers Co. 


Bernet, John J., president, New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis railroad, Cleveland. 

Bestor, H. Paul, president, Federal Land 
bank. 

Biggs, Hon. D. C., governor, Federal Reserve 
bank, 


Bixby, Harold McM., vice president, State Na- 
tional bank. 

Bixby, W. H., G. H. Walker & Co. 

Black, E. L., assistant secretary, Mercantile 
Trust Co. 

Blanton, D. A., 

Block, Harry L., 
Cement Co. 

Boeckeler, Adolphus, vice president, 
Lumber Co. 

Boeger, Louis, president, North St. Louis Trust 
Co 


Boehne, John W., director, 
bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Bogue, John H., real estate officer, 
Trust Co. 

Booch, Leo. H., vice president and manager, 
Bridge & Beach Mfg. Co. 

Brewn, Baxter L., civil engineer. 

Brown, Paul, Paul Brown &. Co. 

Brown, Paul W., editor America at Work. 

Buder, Edward, vice president and treasurer, Mer- 
cantile Trust Co. 

Buder, Oscar E., vice president St. Louis Times. 

Bunn, Paul V., general secretary, chamber of 
commerce. 

Busch, August A., president, 
Bros, Diesel Engine Co. 

Calhomny D. R. Jr., Ely & Walker Dry Goods 


president Blanton Co. 
president, Missouri Portland 


Boeckeler 
Federal Reserve 


Mercantile 


Busch Sulzer 


Calkins, H. G., engineer. 
Carleton, Murray, president, 
Goods Co. 


Carleton Dry 





B. B., regional director, Glidden Co. 
A. C., manager, Bemis Bro. Bag 


Cannon, 
Carpenter, 
Cx ). 


Carter, Emmet T., Carter, Nortoni & Jones. 


Carter, Henry, president, Savings Trust Co. 
Carter, L. Ray, president Carter Commission 
Co. 

Carter, W. F., Carter, Nortoni & Jones. 


Chamberlin, George E., president Engineers’ 
Club of St. Louis. 

Chandler, Warren, L. E. Anderson & Co. 

Chapman, William, sales agent, Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 

Childress, L. Wade, president, 
nals Co. 

Clark, Charles McL., Clark & Co. 

Clarkson, G. W., president, Grand avenue bank. 

Clarkson, W. Palmer, president, chamber of 
commerce. 

Colnon, R. S., president and. treasurer, 
Colnon Contracting Co. 

Colston, W. A., vice president, New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis railroad, Cleveland. 

Compton, William ‘R., president American Trust 
Co. 
Conant, S. D., 
Store Co. 
Conrades, E. H., president, St. Louis, Troy & 
Eastern Railroad Co. 

Conway, Robert E., Coronado hotel. 

Copeland, W. M., branch manager, 
Fireproofing Co. 

Cotterall, W. F., accountant, 
Louis Co. 

Coyle, Philip W., commissioner traffic bureau, 
chamber of commerce. 

Culver, Betram B., president, Wrought Iron 
Range Co. 

Davis, Alt vert J., president, Merchants & Manu 


Columbia Termi- 


Fruin- 


department manager, Sligo Iron 


General 


Fisher Be dy St. 


facturers’ association. 

Davis, G. L. L., vice president, Scullin Steel 
Co. 

Davis, J. L., chairman of board, Security Na- 


tional Bank Savings & Trust Co. 


Davis, S. C. 

Dean, W. B., G. H. Walker & Co. 

Desloge, F. V., vice president, Desloge Con- 
solidated Lead Co. 

Doyle, N. A., vice president, American Car & 
Foundry Co. 

Drew, Francis, department manager, 
McKinney Mfg. Co. 

Duncan, Guilford, president, Ludlow-Saylor Wire 


Ferguson- 


Co. 
Duncan, John, chairman, Mt. Olive & Staunton 


National City bank. 
Union Electric 


Edwards, B. F., president, 

Edwards, .Wm. J., president 
Light & Power Co. 

Einstein, R. E., secretary and treasurer, St. 
Louis Frog & Switch Co. 

Farish, John H., John H. Farish & Co. 

Farrell, J. J., secretary, Mercantile Trust Co. 

Feldman, Hyman, purchasing agent, Mercan- 
tile Trust Co. 

Fisher, E. C., sales manager, 
motive Co. 

Ford, James L. Jr., president Franklin bank. 


American Loco- 


Forgan, D. M., manager, American Radiator 
Co. 
Fox, C. B., general manager, Aluminum Co. 


of America, East St. Louis, IIl. 








Francis, Hon. D. R., Francis, Bro. & Co. 
Francis, J. D. P., Francis, Bro. & Co. 
Fulton, Dr. Charles H., president, Rolla School 
of Mines, Rolla, Mo. 
Gamble, Allan, secretary-treasurer, Gamble Con- 
struction Co. 
Gardner, Hon. 
Louis Coffin 
Garesche, A. A., paren 
Gengenbach, Edgar, sales 
Vandervoort & Barney. 
Gilbert, Charles, president, 
OQ, 
Glass, Frank P., editorial director, St. Louis Star 
Goble, A. S., manager, Baldwin Locomotive 


pai D., president, St. 


manager, Scruggs, 


New Staunton Coal 


Co. 

Goddard, Warren, president, Goddard Grocery 
Works. ’ fe 
Goltra, Edward F., president, Mississippi Valley 

Iron Co. 
Goodloe, Ward, president, Ward Goodloe & 
Co. 


Walker & Co. 


Green, H. P., G. H. 
president Green Foundry 


Green, Kenneth L., 
Co. 

Gregg, Cecil D., 
Fire Brick Co. 

Grimm, Hon. J. Hugo, judge, circuit court. 

Grover, James H., vice president, St. Louis 
Union Trust Ca. 

Gustafson, Lewis, superintendent, ‘David Ranken 
School of Mechanical Trades. 

Hall, John C., president, St. 
& Loan association. 

Hammar, Frank V., 
Co. 

Hampton, F. M., correspondent, Bankers’ Trust 
Co. 

Harkrader, T. T., 
Tobacco Co. 
Harper, Paul V., vice president and secretary, 

St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. 


president, Evens & Howard 


Louis Building 


director, Mercantile Trust 


resident director, American 


Harris, J. Garfield, general manager, Fisher 
Body St. Louis Co. 

Hartmann, Hon. Moses, judge circuit court. 

Hatton, Richard D., vice president and man- 


ager, Laclede- Christy Clay Products Co. 
Hawes, R. S., vice president, First National 
bank. 
Hay, Lyman T., president, Hotel Jefferson. 
Hedges, Isaac A., manager, Cupples Station. 
Held, Geo. A:, president, Jefferson-Gravois 


bank. 

Heller, H. E., general freight agent, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroad. 

Hemingway, W. L., vice president, National 


Bank of Commerce. 
Henning, William C., secretary, A. Leschen & 
Sons Rope Co. 
Hennings, Thomas C., vice president, Mer- 
cantile Trust Co. 
Henry, Frank R., 
turing Co. 
Higgins, J. P., 
Barge Line. 
Hoblitzelle, W. E., president, 


Manufacturing Co. 
er se C. L., president, Laclede Gas Light 


president, Majestic Manufac- 


executive assistant, Federal 


Smith & Davis 


Soteees, Robert, president, J. A. Holmes Lum- 
ber Co. 
Hooke, James A., director of public utilities. 
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Knight, H. I Knight, Garhble & Goddard 
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K i vice presi t, Frisco railroad 
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Magruder, N. S., president, Mound City Trust 
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Mahaffey, B. O vice president, W. ( Me 
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Martin, William Mcef chairman of board, Fed 
et Reserve bank 
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Making Pig 


OKING 


of interest { 


of Illinois coals is only 


us inasmuch as 
it enables us to produce pig iron 
In 
an incident thereto but a most importaut 


Mr. talked to 


in this district. other words, it is 


one, Scullin has you 


Louis 
presi . 


Abstract of address delivered at St. 
steel dinner, May 27. Mr. Maguire is 
ent of the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. 
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dent, Wal Rail- 


yash 

president May Department 
Stores Co, 

Meyer, A. ( F president, 
Side bank. 

Meyer, Carl F. G., 
Lo, 

Miller, Edward J., pre 


Lafayette-South 


Henry, Railroad as- 


tior 


president, 
5 Lia 
Miltenberger, nt, T 


Alexander, wer Grove 
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Moberly, J. B., real 
cantile Trust Co 
Moberly, V. T., 1t lent, Jefferson 
Moore, Philip N., ee! 


Mercantile Trust 


Mer 


officer, 
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Moser, Byron W., 1{ curity National 
Savings & Trust Co 

Munroe, Charles A., chairman of board, Laclede 
Gas Light Co., Chicag« 

Newell, John P., assistant trust fficer, Mer 


cantile Trust ( 
Newhard, C. S 
Nicolaus, H., 
vestment Co 
Niedringhaus, George W., president, 
Enameling & Stamping C 
Niedringhaus, T. K. 
Enameling & Stamping Co. 
Niekamp, William L., president, 
ron Cc ). 


>. Anderson & Co. 
& Manufacturers In 


., Lorenzo E 


Merchants 


National 
Granite City, Ill. 
National 


vice 


president, 


orbitt 


Beck & ( 


Nolte, Louis, comptroller, city of St. Louis 

Noonan, J. ., assistant secretary, Mercantile 
rust Co. 

Norris, William K., president, McQuay-Norris 
Mig. ( 

Olin, J. M., vice president, W rn Cartridge 
Ce East Alton, Ill 





Orf,, Isaac H., president, St. Louis Union Trust 
Lo 

Owen, Robert | United St or, Was 
ington 

Papin, Loisel P Hickmar W ims & Co 

Penton, John A., chairman of board, Pento1 
Publishing Co., Cleveland. 

Perkins, A. T., manage: I ce Unite 
Railways Co. 

Pettengill i chairman, Sou westert B 
Tele ( 

Pierce, B., vice president and general mat 
ger QO. Nelson Mig. ( 

, rederich surveyor 


itzman, F 


I ; 
Poucher, M. R., New York City 
I 


owers, | Hugh, vice president, Mercantile 
Trust Co. 

Priest, H. S., attorney 

Pryor, E. B., president, State National bank 

Queeny, John F., chairmai Monsat Chem 





Reller . H., vice president d cashier, Bre 
men Dank. 

Richards, Oliver F., vic sident, Mercant 
rust Co 

Rickman, J. H preside Chester Knitting 
Mills 
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BY W. G. MAGUIRE 
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This was before the advent of coke as a 
metallurgical fuel in this country. In 
these early days the necessary ores 
were obtained locally. Bear in mind 
that the average blast furnace in the 
twenties and thirties did not consume 
wuch over 10 tons of ore daily. 

The discovery and utilization of Con- 
nellsville coke for blast furnace fuel 
was the real reason for the establish- 
ment of the iron and steel industry in 
what is now known as the Pittsburgh 
district. 


Early Ore From Missouri 


The first furnaces of the Carnegie 
company, the Lucy furnaces, originally 
operated on high grade iron ores orig- 
inating at Iron Mountain and _ Pilot 
Knob, Mo., which were transported down 
the Mississippi and up the Ohio rivers 
to Pittsburgh. 

President Busby of the Iron Moun- 
tain Co., showed me the other day 
among the old files of the company 
a letter dated about 1870 from a rising 
ycung steelmaker, Andrew Carnegie, 
complaining that their last shipment of 
ore was running only 65 per cent iron. 

Later on, the cheaply recoverable ores 
of the Minnesota and Michigan ranges 
became the principal source of ore 
supply for the entire iron industry of the 
North. This ore was and is transported 
by the cheapest method, namely, the 
large bulk carriers of the Great Lakes. 

To illustrate, the present cost, name- 
ly, 83 cents, of hauling one ton of 
ore on the Great Lakes, 1100 miles from 
Duluth to Ashtabula, O., is less than the 
cost, namely, $1.51, of hauling a ton 
cf coke from Connellsville to  Pitts- 
burgh, or the cost, namely $1.10, of 
hauling a ton of coal from Franklin 
county, Illinois to Granite City, both 
points being less than 100 miles, the 
mileage being respectively, 58 and 85. 

Iron and steel producing centers have 
gradually moved westward as new mar- 
kets developed and they in their turn 
developed new markets. The _ result, 
bowever, has always been the same, the 
ores have sought the coke, with one 
exception, the development of the Chi- 
cago district. The first furnaces there 
operated originally on Missouri ores 
from Pilot Knob and Iron Mountain. 
The fuel was brought from Connells- 
ville. Chicago, as a producing center 
could not and did not compete success- 
fully as to costs of manufacture, with 
the Pittsburgh district, until the advent 
of the by-product coke oven and the 
utilization of the gas, tar, ammonia, 
that ‘was wasted in the beehive practice. 
Chicago, today, due to the fact that 
it utilizes high-grade eastern coking 
coals on long freight rates still has 
a higher raw material assembly charge 
tan the Pittsburgh district, in spite 
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of its advantageous position in getting 
ore by water. 

What reason has St. Louis to hope 
to be a great iron and steel producing 
center? The iron ores from the north- 
ern ranges are distant; the present 
freight rate is $2.93 per ton of ore, all 
rail haul. This compares with the 
rail, lake and rail-transportation cost per 
ton of ore to the Pittsburgh district of 
$5.06 on direct ore and $3.26 on ore 
off the dock; to the southern Ohio 
district, $3.16 on direct ore and $3.36 
off the dock; to the Chicago district, 
$2.11. 

It would seem that we would still 
be at a disadvantage with Chicago. The 
whole and sole answer is our ability 
to carbonize Illinois coal successfully. By 
successfully, I mean the ability to make 
a high-grade metallurgical fuel for use 
in blast furnaces. Our transportation 
cost of assembly of the necessary raw 
materials to make one ton of pig iron is 
approximately $1.50 per ton less than 
Chicago when we operate on all north- 
ern ore, and wheh using half Missouri, 
as we now do, $3.50. Why this differ- 
ence? Again, Illinois coal. The transpor- 
tation charge on sufficient coal to make 
a ton of coke in the by-product ovens 
at Chicago is approximately $4.80; to 
Granite City, $1.70. 

Now, as to Missouri ore. More than 
one-half of our requirements are now 
being furnished from mines in this 
state, the principal source of supply be- 
ing Iron Mountain. Certain business men 
of vision, recognizing the future of this 
territory, have been willing to undertake 
the cost of opening up this old-time 
property and have erected a mill there 
which has most successfully concentrated 
the ores of that large deposit at a rea- 
sonable cost.’ So that St. Louis now 
has, only 90 miles away, a definite iron 
ore production, and I believe this is only 
the start of the development of iron ores 
in Missouri. 

All this is not an idle dream of 
freight figures and _ possibilities. We 
have been making these facts since 1921. 
Our coke ovens have produced metallur- 
gical coke out of Illinois coals for three 
years. We have carbonized over l,- 
600,000 tons of Illinois coal, from which 
we have 1,000,000 tons of 
metallurgical coke. We have used this 
coke in our blast furnace and have 
inet the best standards of practice with 
it, and have, since we began operations 
here, produced one half million tons of 
pig iron. 


produced 


Our total consumption of coke per ton 
of pig iron produced for the last cam- 
paign on 500,000 tons of iron produced 
was 1951 pounds of coke. In the man- 
ufacture of foundry iron, utilizing the 
highest grade of Connellsville coke, good 
practice requires from 2250 to 2300 
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pounds of coke per ton of pig iron 
produced, malleable iron 2150 to 2250 
pounds and 2100 pounds for basic. Our 
practice on Illinois coals has been 10 
te 15 per cent better than standard. 
While facts are facts and pigs is pigs, 
from my short experience I have always 
found it necessary when dealing with 
bankers at least, to call in an expert, so 


I shall quote the opinion of H. A. 
* 


Brassert, formerly a member of the fur 
nace committee of the Steel corporation: 


“From the very beginning of opera- 
tions, the blast furnace showed remark- 
ably free working and even driving, not 
only in regard to low loss, but particu- 
larly in respect to the low coke consump- 
tion, on ores of comparatively low metal- 
lic yield, and its ability to use very 
high heats. In regard to production, 
this furnace established notable daily rec- 
ords fully equaling the best operations 
in the United States. No other coke 
except that produced from the Illinois 
mixtures has ever been used in the 
blast furnace. This coke has proved 
ideal, burns rapidly and with an_ in- 
tensity at the tuyeres due to its rela- 
tive high porosity, yet has sufficient 
strength and is hard enough to resist 
abrasion and solution by carbon dioxide 
in the upper part of the stack. It has 
a splendid blocky structure without de- 
trimental cross fractures and lends itself 
admirably to the high burden ratio. The 
excellent results of the blast furnace 
practice shown by this plant are in a 


very large measure due to the quality 


of the coke produced at the ovens.” 


I have said little about the market 
for iron and steel in this district, be- 
cause it has always seemed to me to 
be so obvious. You gentlemen are aware 
that the St. Louis district is the only 
iron and steel consuming district in this 
country that has not, as yet, full pro- 
ductive capacity to meet the 
The pig iron consumption in this im- 
mediate territory is 800,000 to 1,500,000 
tons annually. The steel 
ot the entire Southwest is either made 
here or passes through St. Louis. 


demand. 


consumption 


Another Furnace Planned 


Our future development will be an- 
other blast furnace, for which we are 
now arranging, and which will consume 
two-thirds of our present production of 
coke. The pig iron market in this dis- 
trict is large, and we intend to supply 
it. I do not 
will stop with the production of pig 
iron. The history of a successful mer- 
chant furnace company has been that 
they have 
production, 
pig iron more or less as a by-product. 
This, I should say, is our eventual 
future, and I trust that it will not be 
long distant another = such 
dinner as this we can tell you of even 
greater contributions this company is 
making to St. Louis as an iron and 
steel producing center. 


believe our company 


eventually gone into. steel 
supplying the demand for 


when at 
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Steel Reaction Is Sweeping 


BRUPT changes have not been uncommon in the 
A recurring fluctuations of the iron and steel mar- 

ket. In fact, it is the sweeping variations to 
which it is subject that has given the iron and steel busi- 
ness the characteristic and reputation of being an erratic 
undertaking as commercial pursuits go. 

In all its tumultuous career, however, ranging from 
high pitched activity to acute depression, it is doubtful 
whether the iron and steel situation ever has undergone 
so sharp a swing up and down as has marked its course 
during the past five months. Last December steel pro- 
duction after a decline starting in May 1923 reached the 
In December the 
industry was operating at about 65 per cent of theoretical 
steel ingot capacity. By March this had risen to the 
highest rate in history or practically 91 per cent of 
theoretical maximum. The slump starting in April 
brought steel production for that month down to about 


lowest point since September 1922. 


73 per cent. May has seen this shrinkage go still fur- 
ther with steelmaking operations now around 60 per 
cent. Since last December, therefore, steel production 
rose 26 per cent in three months and dropped 31 per 
cent in two months, showing a total fluctuation in that 
period of almost 60 per cent. Probably never before 
has the industry gone through so rapid an expansion fol- 
lowed by a corresponding contraction in so brief a period 
of time. 

The variations in pig iron production have not been as 
precipitate as those of steel but they have been exceed- 
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ingly severe. From the low point of last year in Decem- 
ber, production rose steadily until in March. By that 
time the increase represented approximately 18 per cent. 
The turndown in April saw a decline of less than 4 per 
cent due to the slower response that comes from the 
nature of the blowing out or in of blast furnaces. The 
cumulative effect of the April-May curtailment did not 
fall until May. Then production had shrunk 21 per 
cent below March. 

A clearer index to the contraction of the pig iron in- 
dustry is supplied by the numerical record of active fur- 
naces. During April and May a net loss of 81 active 
stacks is shown or approximately 30 per cent. Not 
since the collapse of the market in the closing months of 
1920 have so many furnaces gone out of commission in 
a two-month period; prior to that the panic of 1907 pre- 
sents the only other parallel, excepting the postwar re- 
adjustment followed by the steel strike in 1919 when 
many stacks were temporarily banked. 

This analysis tells several things. It illustrates again 
that steel by a wide margin has become the more sensi- 
tive barometer of trade changes than pig iron. Likewise, 
it accents on what a thin basis of accumulated orders the 
high production of the first quarter of 1924 was built up. 
Week-to-week buying probably moreso than with any 
previous example of a large market was depended upon 
to sustain operations. When that faltered and subsided, 
steel production was quick to reflect the fact and the de- 
gree of the reaction. 


Immigration Law Brings Changes 


HILE the new immigration law limits the 

number of entrants to 161,000 annually un- 

til 1927 and then to 150,000, the measure 
makes it possible for a much larger total of aliens 
to enter the country. This is because the law ad- 
mits the so-called non-quota immigrants without 
numerical limitation. 

This class embraces the unmarried children over 
18 years of age and the wife of an American citi- 
zen. It also includes immigrants previously ad- 
mitted and returning after a temporary residence 
abroad. The incoming women and children alone, 
at least for a number of years, are expected to reach 
150,000 annually. In addition, native-born citizens 
of any country of the Western Hemisphere are ad- 
mitted without regard to numbers. Based on the 
records of the last two years, the annual admissions 
of this group will reach 200,000. During the first 
six months of the current immigration year 103,- 
000 Canadians and Newfoundlanders and nearly 
63,000 Latin-Americans came to the United States. 

Most likely the arrivals from the Americas will 
tend to increase in proportion to the decrease in the 
number of admitted Europeans. Despite the dras- 
tic limitations of the new law, it is probable that 
an annual immigration of about 500,000 will re- 
sult. One of the most important administrative 
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changes in the new act is the provision that only 
the number of vises may be issued for any nation- 
ality corresponding to the allotted quota. That 
will obviate many of the hardships of the recent 
law which resulted in the turning back of immi- 
grants arriving in excess of the quota. In addi- 
tion the quotas are distributed over 10 months in- 
stead of over five months, as formerly. 

The bill provides for a survey into the compo- 
sition of the white population of the United States 
as a whole, according to the 1920 census and the 
determination of what proportion by birth or an- 
cestry may be attributed to the different nations 
of Europe. When the estimate has been made 
each nation in Europe will have a quota based on 
the same percentage of 150,000 as the estimated 
number of persons of that origin in the United 
States bears to the entire white population. This 
is expected to maintain the quotas at about the 
same ratios as under the 1890 census, the basis for 
the new law, with the possible exception that there 
may be some upward revision of the number of 
Germans and Irish to be admitted. 

Apparently the country is committed to the pol- 
icy of restricted or selective immigration. The 
new act, however, takes more cognizance, indi- 
rectly at least, of the increasing needs of industry 
than most of the earlier proposals had indicated 
would be the case. 


Making Unionism Compulsory 
© deen unions are making a dramatic appeal 


through their representatives in congress to 

obtain their own adjustment boards, to be 
set up in place of the present railroad labor board, 
as proposed in the Howell-Barkley bill. The bill 
has been taken away from the committee under 
the new compromise insurgent rules of the house 
as a result of the present mixed political affairs 
in congress. It will come up for action in the 
house at an early date. 

It is not known that the measure has any sup- 
port whatever outside of the labor unions and their 
adherents in congress. Labor union representa- 
tives have been in the congressional galleries tak- 


‘ing notes of how congressmen express themselves. 


The bill provides that the proposed adjustment 
boards shall consist of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives of the railroad management and em- 
ployes, but the “joker” is found in the fact that 
the measure specifies the organizations from which 
the employes’ representatives shall be drawn, the 
list including the brotherhoods, the shop crafts 
and all organizations affiliated with these organ- 
izations or with the American Federation of Labor. 
It excludes nonunion labor and company unions. 


--Members of the latter class would be forced to be- 


come identified with the unions named in the bill. 
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The railroad labor unions say they are opposed 
to the railroad labor board as_ constituted at 
present, because it is powerless to enforce its de- 
cisions. But it is believed their antagonism is 
due to the fact that the present law protects the 
public interest generally, despite some errors in 
its administration. The public representatives in 
the past, by acting as umpires have brought about 
some rulings of vast importance affecting wage 
relations, strikes and the public. Certain of these 
have not been satisfactory to the unions. 

President Coolidge referred to this question in 
his message to congress, and said he favors any 
agreement that could be accomplished through 
the railroads, the employes and the public. Other- 
wise, he stated, the labor board may well be left 
for the present to protect the public welfare. The 
public is well aware that its interests are more se- 
cure with the present board than with the unions, 
but the public’s view does not always prevail in 
congress, especially where an organized labor lobby 
insists on dictating the procedure. 


Facilitating Standardization 


N VIEW of the real benefits derived from rea- 
I sonable standardization, it is unfortunate that 

the term has been overworked and that the 
value of establishing necessary standards is not 
more widely appreciated. The work of unifying 
specifications again has been brought to attention 
during the past few weeks, when one national as- 
sociation after another has devoted a liberal part 
of the program to papers, reports and discussions 
dealing with standards. 

Campaigns to standardize and simplify dimen- 
sions, patterns or practice are easy to start but not 
always easy to carry through to completion. Di- 
verging views of interested parties must be rec- 
onciled, prejudice must be broken down and the 
benefits expected from the adoption of the standard 
must be made impressive before enthusiasm for 
the proposal can be aroused. The national asso- 
ciations engaged in standardization work, as well as 
the government bureaus and individuals and com- 
panies co-operating with them, deserve the sup- 
port of all industry. 

Manufacturers can assist by replying promptly and 
fully to questionnaires and by sending representatives 
to conferences in which their interests are involved. In 
return, the sponsors of new standards are obligated to 
limit the amount of correspondence and number of 
meetings to the minimum required, in order that 
the agencies co-operating in the work will not be 
put to unwarranted inconvenience and expense. In 
brief, standardization and simplification activities must 
be governed by good judgment, patience and consider- 
ation for all concerned. 
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Japanese Market Heavy 


smailer inquiries 


whose financial difficulty 
cautious collection 


is slightly firmer, un- 


improvement 


advances are all wiped away. 
($24.80), No. 


ven ($23.20), No. 1 Hanyang (Chinese) 


market round bars are quoted at 4.25 


bars are quoted at 4.65 yen ($1.86) per 
bars are quoted at 


heets are quoted at 


firmer, being up higher to 


Today's exchange is yen to 40 cents. 


Kwamme equals 8.2673 Ibs. 


Ex port pe REOREE 


London, May According to quo- 


bon billets and beams are slightly high 
Ferromanganese 
less than in March and the prices for 
plates, galvanized sheets and tin plates 


for April are as follows: 
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Ferromanganese ..... eS a ee 68.50 
Carbon billets 14 89 63.25 
ere ee PFS Bi. arse 47.00 
igi Soe ae Bio's fi i2 4 50.60 
Galvanized sheets ........20 13 2...... 90.50 
ee Re ee 2h» see ee yy: 109.00 

British Iron Output Less 
London, May 23.—Production of pig 
iron in Great Britain in April accord- 


figures of the Na- 
of and Steel 
Manufacturers, was 618,400 tons, com- 
pared with 668,600 tons in March, 
612,700 tons in February, 636,600 tons 
in January, and 652,200 tons in April 
1923. This of 
50,200 tons compared with March out- 
put 18,200 tons less the 
output in January. This decrease in 
production was principally due to the 
194 fur- 
naces in blast at the end of April, com- 
with the same number at the 
March, 202 at the end of Feb- 
204 at the 
the year. Pig iron production in April 
included 188,400 tons of hematite, 221,- 
400 tons of basic, 145,800 tons of found- 


ing to the official 


tional Federation Iron 


represents a decrease 


and is than 


Easter holidays. There were 


pared 
end of 
beginning of 


ruary, and 


ry, and 33,700 tons of forge grades. 
Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in April was 711,500 tons com- 


pared with 816,900 tons in March, 767,- 
600 tons in February, 694,300 tons in 


January, and 749,400 tons in April 
1923. This is a decrease of 105,400 
tons compared with March and of 


38,200 tons compared with April 1923, 
but is 17,200 tons more than the Janu- 





ary output. 
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Coke Production Drops 


After Brief Gain 


Washington, June 3——The recovery in 
the of beehive coke in the 
third week of May was but temporary, 
and there was a decline in the 
week ended May 24, says the geological 


production 


sharp 


survey. The total output is now esti- 
mated at 159,000 net tons, a decrease 
from the revised figure for the week 
preceding of 30,000 tons, or nearly 16 
per cent. The decrease was confined to 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia. 


weekly record follows: 


—-——Week ended——-— 
May 24, May, 17, May 26, 


The 


1924a 1924b 1923 
Pennsylvania & Ohio 114,000 143,000 334,0:00 
West Virginia 7,000 10,000 23,000 


Alabama, Kentucky, 


Tennessee & Georgia 20,000 20,000 23,000 
20, 


Li. rere 9,000 7,000 00 
Colorado & New Mex- 

Sl. cppesawh us tas 5,000 5,000 9 0100 
Washington & Utah 4,000 4,000 6,000 
United States total 159,000 189,000 415,000 
Daily average 27,000 32,000 69,000 

(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised 
from last report. 

Malleable Output Lower 

Washington, June 3.—Production of 
malleable castings in April totaling 
58,634 tons was considerably below that 
of March which amounted to 72,807 
tons, according to reports of the de- 
partment of commerce, based on re- 
turns from 132 manufacturers. Book- 
ings in April totaled 45,955 tons as 
compared with 60,326 tons in March. 
Following is a comparison of pro- 
duction, bookings and operating rate 
since May 1923: 

Per cent 

Total tons of Total tons Monthly 

produced capacity booked capacity 
CY ere 64,726 71 52,898 91,174 
Geert 65,168 67.7 42,067 96,240 
BOS: ses eaae 57,881 58.9 41,723 98,241 
August 68,069 66.0 39,830 103,068 
September 60,930 59.9 38,636 101,750 
October 62,238 59.9 48,621 103,837 
November 52,727 49.1 37,231 107,350 
December .. 49,724 46.5 45,012 106,825 
January 1924 64,379 58.6 73,964 109,798 
February .. 66,637 62.0 62,652 107,551 
March 72,807 66 60,326 109,414 
P| ane ee 8,634 bd 45,955 109,131 


Furniture Shipments Drop 


Washington, June 3.—Shipments of 
steel furniture in April totaling $1,658,- 
610, were slightly the 
preceding month when they amounted 
to $1,661,303, according to reports of 


lower than in 


the department of commerce, based on 
returns The 
following figures give a comparison of 
shipments since January, 1922: 


from 22 manufacturers 


1922 1923 1924 
JANURTG «ce ves $983,854 $1,362,470 $1,592,338 
February ...... 967,125 1,307,173 1,605,409 
ee ere ee 1,087,228 1,709,206 1,661,303 
AGE: a0. cts 1,058,382 1,520,286 1,658,610 
OS BEES Re eee AG30,78> 1,900,072 wocecccs 
er ete 1,015,463 1,401,950 ........ 
bo pa aa os ae PES,706. 1,247 BUS. wes xntes 
Auaust icinidis 9% 043.067: 13452347" 63. 6 i... 
September ..... pS A) ee Bess 2) ee 
October i.e. 0% 1,227,447 1,365,600 ........ 
November boaesd10 1,539,425 deci es 
December ...... £,876152 : 2458836 2.26 0i55 
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The Business Trend 


June 5, 1924 


BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


OLITICAL shadows continue to darken the 
FP con horizon. The threat of a third party, 

with its radical designs, hangs over the situation. 
One result is to fan the flame of business uncer- 
tainty. 

Political events, however, comprise but one factor 
in the present state of trade. Some over-extension 
of plant capacities, price and wage inequalities, the 
backward season and unsettlements in Europe are 
of deeper influence. 

The estimate has been made that in seven months 
the country can produce sufficient goods for 12 
months’ consumption. This means that high-pitched 
capacity operations cannot be maintained indefinitely. 

It also means a readjustment of manufacturing in- 
dustries to a normal peacetime basis. That process 
now seems to be underway. It is being accomplished 
speedily but most fortunately without shock or fi- 
nancial stress. Already a better balance is in evi- 


dence. 
No Strain Apparent 


If inventories are so heavy, as to require liquida- 
tion no strain on credit has resulted. In recent weeks 
the commercial loans of 749 leading member banks 
of the federal reserve system have been steadily 
declining. 

Moreover, total rediscounts of the federal reserve 


system are $301,000,000 smaller than 12 months ago. 
Interest rates are falling, and the Cleveland federal 
reserve bank has followed the New York bank in 
reducing its rediscount rate from 4% per cent to 
4 per cent. 

In 1920, deflation was accompanied for a time by 
rising loans and by stiffening interest and rediscount 
The present plethora of credit eventually will 
Mean- 


rates. 
serve as a powerful stimulant to recovery. 


while it stands as a mighty buffer again jar. 
Trade Not Anaemic 


Continued high traffic and big retail trade indicate 
April 
sales of department stores showed more than the 
They gained 11 per cent 
over 12 months before, partly due to Easter trade. 
Railroad earnings are reflecting the drop in traffic 
below the high 1923 totals. With the exception of 
last year both traffic and earnings are exceedingly 


that business is far from an anaemic stage. 


usual seasonal increase. 


favorable. Roads are instituting economies in many 
ways. 

Executives of a large railroad representing 96 per 
cent of the country’s mileage have announced that 
$766,000,000 has been appropriated for improvements 
in 1924. This is 30 per cent less than in 1923, but 
it is a larger sum than for any other year in the 
last decade. 





The Barometer of Business 


Weekly Comparison 


Week One One 
Last week before mo.ago year ago 1913 
Business Failures.. Siac 449 384 
Cash ratio Fed. 
Res. System %. 82.7 83.7 82.1 76.1 
Loan rate, 4-6 
mos, N.Y. .%< 4-44 4-44% 414-4% 5-5%4 51%4 
Aver. 25 industrial 
shares mary a $107.10 $106.86 $107.49 $105.94 $58.19 
Aver. 25. railroad 
Sage eee $63.52 $63.45 $61.93 $60.95 $82.91 
Aver. 40° bonds $78.98 $78.93 $78.46 $78.20 $93.00 
Car loadings, week 
ended May 17. 913,000 909,187 876,923 991,797 *862,040 
Sank debits, 243 
cities (000 omit- 
WARS aves su $9,103,596 $9,935,250 $9,085,094 $7,849,926 ....... 
*1920 
Foreign Exchange (Demand) 
Last week One week One One year 
Normal close before month ago ago 
Sterling ...+.... $4.86 $4.31 $4.34 $4.38 $4.62 
PLONE 55505588 19.3¢ 5.12¢c 5.40c 6.45¢ 6.47c 
Rie Bere eee: 19.3¢ 4.34¢ 4.41c 4.48c 4.68c 


Monthly Comparison 


Dodge Building One One 1913 
awards in 27 April Month before Yearago Mo. average 
states (sq. ft.) 63,347,400 68,425,100 65,378,100 31,250,000 

Business failures: 

Number .... 1,707 1,817 1,520 1,336 
Liabilities . $48.904,452 $97,651,026 $51,491,941 $22,732,000 
eee, eee $348,000,000 $339,674,106 $325,492,000 $233,195,000 

Excess of gold 
JMPOrts ses $44,027,000 $34,606,000 $8,533,000 7$630,716 

Bureau of labor 
price index .. 148 150 159 100 

Bradstreet’s price 
SS eee 5.8 136.9 147.8 100 

Economist’s Brit- 
ish price index 170.6 170.8 163.4 100 

Nat’l Industrial 
Con. board liv- : 
ing cost index 161.8 163.5 159.1 +100 


New 
tions 


incorpora- 
Someeks 4 $528,900,000 $808,923,700 $1,006,300,000 $49,301,000 


R airoad net 
earnings .....4 *$80,239,885 
tExcess of gold exports 


$71,191,664 $84,124,312 $59,301,006 
tJuly, 1914. *March. 
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Basic Production 


HE upswing of production in basic commodi- 

ties early in the year was shortlived. In April, 
the index of production compiled by the federal 
reserve board, dropped to 113.7 of the 1919 
monthly average. This was a decline of 2 per cent 
from March. Compared with the high point for 
the year, a loss of 5 per cent is shown, while the 
index stands 8 per cent under the level of one 
year before. Allowance for seasonal variation is 
made in the curve and the present decline is not 


Employment Index 


HE downward trend of employment, begun 

last summer and interrupted in the early 
months of 1924 has been resumed. In April the 
index of employment in manufacturing industries 
stood at 97 per cent the 1919 monthly average. 
This was the biggest drop of any month since 
July 1922. It brings employment down to the 
same level of November 1922. 
iron and steel plants at 90.3 per cent of 1919, is 
down 2 per cent in a month and 5 per cent in 


Employment in 
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Building Cost Index 


NE of the most significant of recent develop- 

ments has been the halt in the upward march 
of building construction costs. This reflects the 
spreading reaction of building activities which have 
been partly chilled by high costs. All building 
costs now are 95 per cent above the 1913 average, 
according to the computation of the federal reserve 
bank of New York. Material costs are 82 per 
cent above prewar while wage costs stand at 114 
per cent over 1913. Wages have been rising 




























Steel Price Index 


RON and steel prices, measured by IRON TRADE 
REVIEW’s composite market index of 14 iron 


and steel products, have been steadily falling since 


February. The index now stands as 35 per cent 
above the 1913 average. It is 13 per cent lower 
than it was at the peak of 1923. At that point 
iron and steel values were 80 per cent over the 
prewar basis. Iron and steel is now 9 per cent 
under the average for all wholesale prices, meas- 
ured by the bureau of labor statistics commodity 
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Farmer Purchasing Power 


HE purchasing power of the farmer has 

shown this In 
April, according to the agricultural department, it 
at cent of the 1913 level. That 
was the highest point reached by the curve for 
any April since 1920. It 
nearly 9 per cent over the purchasing power of 


distinct improvement year. 


stood 76 per 


shows an increase of 


12 months Farm products prices now are 


ago. 


URTAILED purchases by the railroads are re- 
flected in the report of steel castings sales for 
Total sales of castings for the month of 76,- 
Sales 


April. 


Steel Castings Sales 


176 tons declined 21 per cent from March. 


of railroad castings dropped nearly 50 per cent to 
Miscellaneous 
per cent to a total of 46,026 tons. 
In March railroad purchases absorbed 60 per cent 


30,150 
gained 


tons. 


21 


castings, 


however, 
























































only 6 per cent below the general level of whole- of the total sales and miscellaneous sales, but 40 
sale commodities. They were 20 per cent below per cent. These ratios were reversed in the month 
in 1921. of April. 
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Melting 9 Tons in 3-Ton Furnace 


Capacity of Electric Furnace Increased To Melt Sufficient Iron To Pour Large Gear 





Wheel — Operating Door Banked Up About 10 Inches With Cement Made 
of White Sand and Sodium Silicate 


times happens that more metal is 

needed than can be produced by the 
melting unit operating at its rated ca- 
pacity. In such cases it may be pos- 
sible to make sufficient minor changes 
in the design of the melting unit suc- 
cessfully to melt a larger tonnage of 


ik MAKING large castings it some- 


metal. This operation recently was il- 
lustrated at the plant of the Dibert, 
Bancroft & Ross Co,, Ltd., New Or- 


leans, when, in producing: a large gear 
wheel, 9 tons of metal was melted in a 
3-ton electric furnace. 

With no possible chance of digging 
out the hearth, considerable thought 
was required to devise a method for sup- 
porting the large body of metal and at 
the same time, to allow the furnace op- 
erations to be handled satisfactorily. 
Other questions called for a_ solution, 
such as obtaining hot steel at the bot- 
tom of the melt, being able to tap out 
successfully, to manipulate the slag, and 
most important to keep the metal with- 
in the desired analysis. 

A general idea of the casting 
be gained in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 
The method followed in mold- 
ing the gear wheel is shown 
in Fig. 2. A gear segment 
mounted on a spindle was used 
and the teeth were swept up. 
Fig. 3 shows the molded wheel 
after the rim had been washed 
with silica flour and dried with 
charcoal pots. The manner in 
which the dogs were placed at 
each pad to prevent cracking 
during shrinkage is shown. 
Two gates used. The 


may 


were 
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BY LARRY J. BARTON 





Increases Capacity 


N AN article describing the new 

electric steel foundry of Ditbeit, 
Bancroft & Ross Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, that appeared in the April 
3, 1924 issue of IRON TRADE ReEviEw, 
the statement was made that “heats 
as large as 18,000 pounds” have been 
made in an electric furnace having a 
rated capacity of 3 tons. In view of 
the interest aroused by this asser- 
tion, the accompanying explanation 
of how the furnace was altercd to 
provide 9 tons of metal is timely. 











' rom —_- 
! . 7 et 
} 


furnace emploved standard 3- 
ton type manufactured by the Pittsburgh 
Electric Furnace Corp., Pittsburgh, and 
operated on an acid hearth. The fur- 
nace hearth was such that a 7000-pound 
charge, when melted, was even with the 
door sills. The furnace was charged as 
shown on the charge sheet, Fig. 10, the 
large pieces being placed on the hearth 
the cavities filled with punchings. 


Was a 


and 


















FIG. 1—ABOVE—METHOD OF SECURING MOLD WITH FIRST SET OF WEIGHTS 
MENT MOUNTED ON A SPINDLE WAS USED—FIG. 3—RIGHT—ADDITIONAL CORES WERE USED TO MAKE THE 





INNER FACE 
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Similar layers were added until the 
furnace was charged. A _ heavy steel 
plate was placed inside the furnace 


to prevent the, charge from sliding onto 
the sills until melting had been _ started, 
The rear, or operating door, was banked 
up about 10 inches with a cement made 
of white sand and sodium silicate. The 
cement placed on to a_ thickness 
of about 12 inches. A %%-inch plate was 
slipped in behind the docr jamb castings 
on the furnace to support the weight 
of the metal pushing against the 10-inch 
dike of sand. The pouring spout was 
built in a different manner as it was 
necessary to be sufficientif#@low to pour 
yet hold the bath isteel. A 3- 
inch dike of the rammed* mixture was 
placed across the pouring spout and was 
supported from behind with clay bricks. 
The clay bricks in turn were sup- 
ported by about 10 inches of rammed 
sand and cement. This was placed in 
position the night before to assure a 
perfect set. 


was 


arid 


Fig. 5 clearly illustrates the 
method of placing the heads. A view 
of the wheel being machined 
on a 16-foot boring mill is 
shown in Fig. 8, while Fig. 9 
shows the wheel attached to 
the spider and ready to ship. 
The wheel and the spider 
weighed 25,000 pounds, the 
spider being of cast iron. The 
wheel itself weighed 13,300 
pounds. The diameter of ‘the 
wheel was 13 feet 8 inches 
while the face was 18 inches. 
The thickness of the section 
was in proportion. After the 








IN PLACE—FIG. 2—LEFT—A GEAR SEG- 
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Fig. 4—Upper Left—Numer- 
ous Tests Were Made Dur- 
ing the Melt—Fig. 5—Upper 
Right—View of the Gear 
Wheel Partly Cleaned—Fig. 
6—Left—The Electric Fur- 
nace Pouring Metal Into the 
Ladle—Fig. 7—Right—A 
View of the Electric Fur- 
nace Used—Fig. 8—Lower 
Left—Machining the Wheel 
on a 16-Foot Radial Boring 
Mill—Fig. 9—Lower Right— 
The Wheel and _ Spider 
Weighed 25,000 Pounds 
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casting was poured, consider- 
able manipulation was required 


Electric Furnace Heat Sheet 


of welding experts are put at 
the disposal of instructors. Re- 

















to dig out the center sand so nat. 76 nies 2/1 ca $ cently the association announced 
that the shrinkage would be mien oot ORS Sg ZE Cg ee EO that copies of the course of 
taken up with no chance of Riehl —— — instruction could be obtained 
cracking. The total shrinkage Specification: C Mo si P . by individual companies wish- 
i was-a little over 3 inches, ands (SN : ————= | ing to train their own welders. 
' when the wheel had cooled no be: em omen | so sama bn It will also co-operate with 
: cracks could be found. The Pag teow ag peer ae — companies in conducting joint 
Ki gear wheel was % inch out of a Te CaaS 1500 | ee aS : oe SER schools. The educational de- 
l round, requiring but little forc- ciinan. Feo wlinas ’y ee) moe partment of the Gas Products 
h * ing to fit the spider. Exactly Plate Scrap | BF OO! sora 
d 8 days were required from the Shop Serap_ | BO Oe _|_ervend Coty _ 


Ferro Manganese _ 


time the order was received 


idalles RA Be Magnesite 





association has been organized 
for less than a year but it al- 
= ready has been of considerable 


E €8' ons 
° ® e Fr Silicon . op. H Siag “ a ° 
E until the finished casting left Sida | aie tots service to welders and em- 
4 the shop. The wheel was SD Wika... i | Ore zk hae ployers. At the same _ time 
propped in a steel gondola rot 19238. Total schools have been glad to re- 


hauled to the river and con- 





‘ Current on 2 09 AM current on 1 O23 el Total Time a : 3 .. Time Ton__ 


ceive the co-operation of the 








veyed to Cuba by boat. A Meter atterJOPLS CO Meter betore/OL7I9O Tow KWH SOO KWH Ton 52 2 oa society as the oxyacetylene 
: heat of this size represents bE welding trade is so young and 
a p Delays and Causes —— 
about the absolute capacity has grown so _ rapidly that 
for a 3-ton furnace, due to A TOTAL OF 17,238 POUNDS OF SCRAP WAS CHARGED oniy meager information is 
the difficulty of heating the available. 
a . . * . e 
lower sections of the $30 without Co-operates in Training 
burning the roof or the walls. nA Sd . " 
& eT Gas Welders The petition of workmen’s compensa- 
: ‘ tion insurance companies. operating in 
Jecaus he lack of trained oxy- iy : . andy Mae gp 
Tool Steel Is Annealed by Because of z . > ‘ Wisconsin for permission to increase 
EI . M h d acetylene welding operators, the Gas premmitem: untte 1S..90t.ceat. an. of Mas 
eal = rates. 1: , nt as May 
ectric etho Products association, Chicago, through % , . 
15, 1924, has been granted by the state 





The Columbia Tool Steel Co., Chi- 


its educational committee, is co-operating 


compensation insurance board, in view of 


: cago, has completed and placed in Op- with trade schools in the establishment : - 

j cago, 1S I : Pp i P we : ; =A TI tee the heavy increase in the number and 

:  - é ow electric annealin ur- systematic training. 1e committee ; ps. : : : 
ie yl ore Af : ape : a — ce . lle : severity of industrial accidents since the 

{ ace i alle 7k; ‘r some experi- Jas ~=prepar an outline of instruction ; 

q werd! installation . ite : I sik. — = 3 former schedule was authorized three 

; menting it was found that this pro- covering 24 lessons and 24 shop exer- 


years ago. 













2 cess offered advantages and was prac- cises, furnishing lecture topics, sug- 
¢ ‘ ° 
: tical. All tool steel now produced by gestions for shop work and examina- 
the company is being treated by the tion questions. Schools using the equiv- The sales and advertising departments 
new method. It is claimed that the bar alent of this course are placed on the of the National Association of Farm 
produced is of unusual uniformity and accredited list of the association. Stu- Equipment Manufacturers, 608 South 
that any or all parts of the steel so dents are secured for the schools and Dearborn street, Chicago, will hold their 
4 treated will respond. uniformly to final jobs are secured for the students. In next meeting, June 11, at the Great 
or hardening heat treatment. acdition, the services of a large group Northern hotel, Chicago. 
Log of Heat Where Large Charge Was Melted 
Charge 17,000 pounds of clean, selected scrap, the higher carbon bon; silicon picking up slowly, but regularly as can 
‘ santa being charged on the hearth so that the rising carbon could be seen by the oxygen blows. Silicon estimated at 
be taken as an indication as to how melting was progressing in from 0.15 to 0.20 per cent. 
the lower layers of the charge. 10:30 a. m.—Perfect conditions; metal fairly cold, but considered 
7:00 a. m.—Current on at high voltage. hot enough to tap. Changed furnace over to high 
8:40 a. m.—Good sized pool in center of furnace. The metal voltage, and added manganese, the ferroailoy being 
»"” “" "has melted from the top, leaving a ring around the added in good sized lumps and well moistened. The 
walls about 1 foot thick, with raw scrap over 2 feet slag is now a perfect color, and texture, but is 
deep underneath the bath. Metal test taken shows a thickening rather fast. Started to dig out the dike 
very low carbon as was expected. Estimated at about around the spout. This was accomplished by first 
0.04 per cent carbon. digging away the outer layers of the cemented sand, 
8:45 a.m _The long arc ‘offers too much radiation, the walls and exposing the bricked wall. The center brick was 
245 one oe beginning to drip. Changed current over removed with a hooked bar, then the side bricks 
f i until all that was left to hold the metal was a 
on to the low trans wea age ap. 4-inch dike of the cemented sand. The current was 
8:50 a. m.—Slag very thin, but a fair green. Added five shovels shut off and the electrodes raised. A sharp pointed 
of old molding sand. Metal test shows carbon pick- bar was used to break through this dike, *in a. similar 
ing up as pool digs deeper. manner to tapping an open-hearth furnace or a cu- 
8:55 a. m.—Slag excellent, thin and foaming. Metal gaining in pola. As soon as the metal began to flow a heavy 
. carbon, and becoming more solid. bar was rammed into the wall and the steel poured 
Ge. Metal : sie out. As soon as the first rush of the flow had spent 
2:05 a. m.—Meta pease (5, 2 ican : a itself the furnace was tipped in the regular manner. 
9:15 a. m.—-Carbon increasing; metal more solid, with a better ae si : 
crystalline structure 10:35 a, m.—Furnace emptied. The metal when poured was ex- 
£ , tremely hot on the upper furnace layers, and rather 
9:25 a. m.—Fine metal test. The heat has penetrated to the i SInace " 
lower layers and the bottom scull is just beginning cold underneath, but so mixed in the ladle that a 
yers and ‘ : , ee temperature of the required point was attained. 
to melt. Conditions heavily reducing, with a periect 
green yellow slag. The metal was poured from a bottom pour ladle equipped with 
‘ i : 10:03 diti b , st elite aint 9 a 2¥%-inch nozzle. The steel poured perfectly and laid absolutely 
From this point to_ wi 5 — ee about the sa ae tela aiene smooth in the mold. Approximately 200 pounds of scull was left 
very light scull in the test spoon at the lat ime in the ladle after the pour. 
10:10 a, spe toe ene eee from Ss eee aeggal a a os A heat of this size represents about absolute capacity for a 
<n infos -. asa PSilicon Pe vine Soa 3 3-ton furnace due to the difficulty in heating the lower sections 
0.28 per cent carbon. uicon Deginning to reduce of the bath, without burning down the roof and walls. In this 
slightly : . ys : : 
ghily. : u particular instance the walls were of silica brick, while the roof 
Tests taken every five minutes to 10:25 a. m. show constant car- was of first quality clay shapes. 
































;E quantities of steel are con- 
stantly and almost unconsciously 
the American 


used in making shoes, 


Changes of style and new customs have 


strong effect 


and accounted 


This is also true of shoe 
designs where the use of rubber heels 


Tacks, although usually smaller 
distinguished 


Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 














Tacks 


HIS is the fourteenth of a series 

of articles dealing with some 
of the thousands of obscure uses 
of steel which in the aggregate go 
a long way toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage, and in 
proclaiming stcel the universal met- 
al, The first article on “Corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22. Other articles were 
“Peas, Dec. 6; “Pens,” Dec: 2: 
“Cotton Ties,’ Jan. 17; “Steel 
Wool,” Jan. 31; “Toys,” Feb. 14; 
“License Plates,” Feb. 28; “Spinning 
Rings and Travelers,’ March 13; 
“Hypodermic Needles,’ March 27; 
“Card Clothing,” April 10; “Shoe 
Steel,” April 24; “Tie Plates,’ May 
8; and “Crushed Steel,’ May 22. 











are a wire product but tacks are 
sliced off flat strips of steel known as 
tack plate. 

The typical tack machine is an in- 
genious device. It was invented and 
perfected between 1806 and 1815 and 
apparently the work was so well done 
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INDIVIDUAL MOTORS PRODUCING TACKS AT RATE OF 300 PER MINUTE 
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the original design. 


the sizes of 
width corresponding to the length 
from the end of 


wedge shaped pieces 
these strips and holds each piece while 


required head. 
to cut wedge 
from a rectangular strip, 


edge of the cutting tool is set at half 
the angle of 
a waste piece, 
strip doubles 
angle of the next cut and produces the 
proper tack wedge. The upper cutting 


descend together until after the wedge 


is halted while 
(Concluded on Page 1504) 
























Selling Practices Are Analyzed 


Taking Iron and Steel Orders Merely To Keep Mills Operating Is Demoralizing 





to Trade—Buyers Should Show Greater Respect for Contracts—** Dumping” 
of Off-Grade Material Drawback to Business 


eration of business is fundamen- 

taly because no business can pros- 
per and develop and be a_ valuable 
asset to the country at large unless 
its operation is carried on.at a satisfac- 
tory profit. This means not only paying 
to the owners a fair return on their in- 
vestment, but also providing a surplus 
for improvement and development. I 
think this is particularly true of the 
steel industry, which requires such large 
expenditures for new construction to 
take care of the increasing demand, 
and for reconstruction to meet the new 
developments and improvements that 
keep the indystry up to date. 

To insure a proper profit in our 
business necessitates efficiency in the 
manufacturing end, and selling our 
products at a price higher than the 
total cost including all overhead, in- 
terest, depreciation, etc. With the ma- 
jority of the steel companies operating 
now, there is a general efficiency in 
the operating and production depart- 
ments of the business. I believe that 
as a rule .the executives of the com- 
panies give constant and detailed atten- 
tion to this ‘branch. Costs are care- 
fully scrutinized, production fluctua- 
tions carefully considered and the keen- 
est competition established between 
different plants of the same company. 


There are the constantly changing 
problems in the manufacturing end, the 
new requirements, the improvements 
regularly being made that increase 
the tonnage, or reduce the cost or im- 
prove the quality. Then there is al- 
ways before us the tangible, visible 
thing in the great mills that keep alive 
the interest and stir the imagination. 
For these various reasons the execu- 
tives as a rule devote more time and 
thought and personal interest to the 
question of manufacturing than they 
do to the problem of the merchandis- 
ing of the product of the mills. 

I believe in the first place that we 
executives do not give sufficiently de- 
tailed attention to the matter of sales; 
we put too much pressure on our sales 
managers to secure business and do not 
stress sufficiently the necessity of 


GS ‘eration of a profit from the op- 


Abstract of paper read before American Iron 
and Steel institute, New York, May 23. The 


a. 


author is president, Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. V: 





BY ERNEST T. WEIR 


making a profit on every sale, Some 
sales managers point with pride to 
the fact that their plants are operating 
either full or beyond the average 
percentage of the whole industry, and 
pass over very lightly the fact that 
earnings are small or invisible. Their 
task apparently is finished when the 
mills are supplied orders, not profits. 

The time is here when the funda- 
mental reason for the existence of our 
business, that is to make a profit, 
must be considered on every sale, when 
the executive must himself see that the 
sales manager shoulders his share of this 
responsibility and only pats himself 
on the back when the order book is 
fat with profitable orders and not 
simply with orders for tonnage only. 


Executives Are To Blame 


For this lack of constructive policy 
on the part of our sales people, the 
executives are to blame. In our anxiety 
to keep the wheels turning, we hammer 
the sales manager for orders, not 
profits. We seem to assume most 
naturally in our industry when demand 
drops off and operations decrease that 
we must immediately reduce our prices 
and go out and buy business, and 
that during these depressed periods 
we are justified in worrying along with- 
out profit. I don’t believe this is sound 
business, for when production de- 
creases, costs advance, and lower 
prices as a rule mean losing prices. 

Because we are down to a 50 or 60 
per cent basis is no good reason why 
we should lose money by selling at a 
low price. 

I believe that our business should 
always make a reasonable and regular 
profit; not an exorbitant one in some 
years, with a loss in others; not an 
average, but a regular profit. When 
prices are advanced to a point too 
high, we all know from our experience 
that they will go just that much too 
low. None of this is good for any of 
the interested parties, the manufacturer, 
his employe, or the buyer, ‘or the 
ultimate consumer. What we should 
strive for is regular. earnings and 
such as our investment and responsi- 
bilities demand. 

Therefore let the executive take the 
responsibility of fixing the prices for 
the sales department and let him fix 
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these prices based on his cost plus a 
fair and reasonable profit. Do not 
insist on the sales manager furnishing 
orders to operate the mills 100 per 
cent when the general businesss is on 
a 70 per cent basis. 

All buyers are receptive to talk about 
your quality and service, but we in 
the steel industry seem to think that 
his only interest is price, and natur- 
ally Mr. Buyer encourages. you in that 
belief. Our sales people should be 
educated into a thorough knowledge of 


the products they are selling and 
as their knowledge of this ex- 
pands, they will find the buyer 


easier to talk to and more interested 
in the quality and service. One great 
trouble is that too many of our sales 
people know nothing to talk of but 
price, and that with the astute buyer 
leads as a rule to cut values. 

I think often that we give our 
salesmen too much jurisdiction in the 
matter of prices. This may not be so 
dangerous with the salesman who 
knows his business through long ex- 
perience and has some practical knowl- 
edge of the products he is selling, but 
with the general run of salesmen it is 
a dangerous and unprofitable method. 
By such laxity we invite the sales- 
men to be overcredulous of the state- 
ments of the buyer about the price he 
can secure, for the salesman wants 
the order and when all he has to do 
is to report that the simply met com- 
petition and repeat what the buyer told 
him, the consequently does not have 
to work overtime to convince the 
buyer that his service and quality and 
price combined justify his receiving the 
order. Don’t let our sales department 
degenerate into order takers, let us 
make them salesmen who sell quality, 
service and who secure a profit on the 
sale. The only man who is worthy 
of the name, salesman, is the one that 
remembers this and puts it over. 

Somé executives say they do not 
have time to attend closely to the 
facts necessary to oversee and con- 
trol. their sales department. I know 
by experience this is not correct, be- 
cause the president of one of our 
greatest corporations finds time to do 
this and do it regularly. I believe that 
the executive of every company should 
have the time and system to know 
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both his sales and operating de- 
partments doing. After all, 


the final responsibilty and he accepts this 


what 
are his is 


when he takes the job; and if he does 


it right he must devise ways and 
means of knowing always what is 
going on and then of being the court 
of decision at all times. 

Our sales people are too prone to 
believe unauthenticated reports about 
prices and terms, and in the haste of 
the moment and in the pride of their 
company’s ability to meet the lower 
price, fall for false statements. Stop, 
look and listen, is a good policy at 
all times 

Sales Contracts Violated 

Another matter that is of great im- 

portance and should have the serious 


consideration of the entire industry 1s 


the laxity with which our sales con 
tracts are treated. It is a well known 
fact now that contracts covering the 
sale of our finished materials are 
really nothing but options that the 
buyer can exercise or not as he sees 
fit: whereas they are a definite bind- 
ing obligation on our part to supply 


a fixed price if the 
While in 


tracts there is nothing that guarantees 


a fixed tonnage at 


buyer so demands our con- 
prices against decline, nor relieves the 
buyer the taking 
his purchased tonnage, yet it 
come an implied fact that, if the price 
of the commodity declines during the 
term the immediately 
reduce the price and the buyer, as a 
rule, will refuse to specify the tonnage 
this condition. 

methods of 


from necessity of 


has _ be- 


of contract, we 


unless meet 

Under 
buyer is 
prices, whereas such would not be the 
out 


we 
present sale the 


always pressing for lower 


con- 
this 


had to carry 


the contract price. 


case if the his 
tracts at For 
condition, we manufacturers are alone 
responsible and it is causing the steel 
industry many millions of dollars in 
losses. Take, as an example, the way 
in which it affects the tin plate manu- 
facturer. In his 
product for delivery up to July 1 of the 
following year, thus obligating himself 
for practically months ahead. 
If he tin 
quirements in order to make sure that 


November he sells 


eight 


covers himself on his re- 
under all condition$ he can supply the 
material for which he is obligated and 
within a few months the price of tin 


plate declines through weakness of the 


pig tin market, he must _ reduce 
his price and he is left high and 
dry with an accumulation of high 
priced tin, which he purchased solely 
to protect deliveries of the buyer 
against an actual bona fide contract, 


and yet he is the one who has to 


take the loss. If when selling his 
product in November he does not 
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cover himself on his tin requirements 


the of 
10 cents a pound, which 


against his sales and price 


tin 
it frequently 


advances 
consequently 
market, 


does and 
up the 
then he has to buy the higher priced 


tin and take his loss, because of course 


strengthens tin plate 


he cannot ask the buyer to pay him 


more money. In other words, we live 


up to our obligations both in tonnage 
and price, but it is a one-sided arrange- 
ment and the buyer fails to live up 
his. 
It is 
the 


purchase 


to 
fact 
materials 


a_ further that on any 


of various which we all 


we have no such protection 


as afford to our buyers, but re- 


we 
ligiously live up to our obligations at 
the 
contracted. 


of 


price at which we purchased or 


the things about this 
failure to observe the sanctity of the 
that it 


ably tends to weaken the fundamental 


One worst 


signed contract is unquestion- 


morality of our business. There 1s one 


great exception to this condition, and 
that is athong the larger oil companies: 
they Still adhere to the policy of 
fulfilling their contract obligations, and 
I yet have to hear of the first case 
in which they asked for reduction in 
price, no matter where the market 
goes. They purchase from you, sign 
the contract, take the material out and 


pay the contract price. If they can do 


it, why can’t other buyers? 
Analyze Statements of Profits 


I would like to recommend that our 
sales departments be carefully advised 
as to the real facts surrounding the 
f the 


state- 


issuing of earning statements of 


larger companies, when such 


ments are made public. 


For some reason the practice is to 
give out gross earnings; that is earn- 
ings before deduction for interest, de- 
preciation, depletion and so forth. The 
public generally fails to analyze these 

the 
their 


statements, consequently gross 


figure becomes fixed in minds 


as the one that represents the earnings 
for 
ment; consequently they have an exag- 


available dividends and develop- 


gerated idea of the earnings of the 
steel industry. 
One of the largest customers of 


our company recently made the state- 
ment to one of our district sales man- 
agers that, based on the Steel corpora- 
tion’s last statement, the profits of the 
steel industry were entirely too great, 
and he took the gross figures for last 
the statements. 
was to our general 
and out a complete 
showing the 
satisfied 


for his 
reported 
office, We sent 
analysis the figures 
net earnings per ton, which 


year as basis 


This 


of 


him after analysis that the earnings 
per ton were nothing more than 


normal. 





June 5, 1924 
The steel industry and its situation 
is always of such great interest to the 
buying public that it is always im- 
portant that they get not only the 
correct figures, -but the correct im- 
pression; and for this reason it has 


seemed to me that it would be better 
if, when 
made, the net figures be the ones that 


statements of earnings are 


are emphasized and not the gross 


earnings. If for some reason this can- 
not be done, then the sales department 


should be instructed in the detailed 
analysis of the report, so that the net 
profit can be worked down to the 
amount per ton of ingots produced. 


Off-Grade Product a Problem 


There is hardly a line but has its 
off-grade product problem today. The 
tonnage produced in these off-grades 


to have become 


an important factor in the profit ques- 


is so considerable as 


tion. For instance, in tin plate 
that 4,000,000 


5,000,000 boxes per annum, or approxi- 


= 4S 


estimated between and 


mately 10 to 12% per cent of the 
total production, is stock -accumulation 
and sold from the stock sheets at 
varying prices, but always materially 


under the price of prime product. 
We all the 


portance the production of seconds 


are familiar with im- 


of 
and off-grade material in mills manu- 


facturing pickled finished sheets for 
various purposes. The accumulation at 
times becomes so great as to be very 


burdensome, and then the material is 
marketed and simply dumped at prices 
even below of 
and the consequent loss is very heavy. 
The same condition to 
line that produces off-grade products. 


that one-pass_ sheets 


applies every 

In the earlier days, when this ques- 
tion was the 
duction of these off-grade smaller 
proportion, they were not given much 
consideration the sales department 
and turned over to 
middlemen that could 
tonnage has 
creased of the sales de- 
partment changed, and the 
tendency is still to dump these accumu- 
lations in order to get rid of them and 
not to make the proper effort to mer- 
them a basis that would 
return, 


not so serious and pro- 


in 


by 
rule 
at any 
As the 
attitude 


as a were 
price 
secured. in- 
the 


has 


be 


not 


chandise on 


give a fair 

It frequently is said in connection 
with 
well, 
and we had better get rid of it in order 
to clean the material up.” 


tin plate, sheets and strips, “Oh, 
this is simply stock accumulation 


The term “stock accumulation,” has 
become a misnomer, because all of 
this tonnage is actual production and 
should be so considered; and a proper 
effort made to merchandise, not dump it. 


(Continued on Page 1504) 















Standardizing Tool Data Sheets 


Form Approved by Association Provides for Uniform Arrangement of Data for All 





Kinds of Machines and Auxiliary Tools — Its Use Simplifies Installation, 
Production and Maintenance Work 


NTIL recently practically every 
tool 
form 


machine builder employed 


a different for imparting 


to the users of his machines the data 


necessary for the intelligent operation 


of the machine. In many cases in 


planning, routing, designing, equip- 


ping tools, making time studies, chang- 
performing 


layouts and 


the production 


ing factory 
engineer 


the 


similar tasks, 


found it to search for 


necessary information in a cumbersome 


necessary 


mass of catalogs, blueprints, instruc- 
tion sheets, etc. The information not 
only was difficult to interpret, but it 
was presented on sheets of different 


size so that it was almost impossible 
to properly file the required informa- 
tion. 

work, the 


In order to simplify this 


author has devised a series of standard 


data sheets which cover many types 
and sizes of machine tools and ma- 
chine accessories. These data sheets, 
examples of which are shown in the 
accompanying pages, provide all of 
the information required in perform- 
ing the duties outlined above. The 


data are definitely tied up to the build- 
er’s serial numbers and the sheets are 
arranged to be filed in a loose leaf 
binder of standard size. The full size 
of each sheet is 11 x 17 inches, a size 


BY A. L. EVANS 





Machine Tool Builders 
Adopt Form 


N THE 


manager, 


of the general 
E. F, DuBrul, at the 
spring convention of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ association 
at Buffalo, May 22, substantial pro- 
gress in the movement for a stand- 


report 


ard machine tool data sheet was an- 
nounced. Mr. DuBrul explained that 
at the last convention the association 
endorsed the principle of 
contain 


having a 
standard form to the data 
that a user of a machine tool has 
a right to expect from a builder. A 
committee, consisting of H. M. Lu- 
cas, president, Lucas Machine Tool 
Co., Cleveland, and E. P. Burrell, 
director of engineering, Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, was appoint- 
ed to consider a standard. The form 
submitted by A. L. 
explained in the accompanying ar- 
ticle, was approved by the commit- 
tee and has been definitely adopted 
by 17 tool builders, 


Evans, which is 


machine 











tool and the user’s machine 


are 


machine 
ruled 
The 


de- 


for in.a 
the 
and other 
the bottom. A 
feature is that the data are 
arranged in a manner all 
A complete record of 
installation is the -top 
Front and end views 


number provided 


section at the top of sheet. 


drawing number, date 


tails are shown at 
noteworthy 
uniform for 
tvpes of tools. 
the 


left-hand corner. 


given in 


of the machine are shown in the center 


of the sheet, the dimensions of the 
general range of the machine being 
given. Details of the ‘spindle and 
spindle nose, of the turret and other 
parts ‘where necessary, are shown 
above the drawings of the machine 
proper. Details of tables, bases, cross 
slides, tee slots, etc., are shown below. 

A floor plan drawn on a scale of 
14 inch to the foot is given at the 
bottom of the sheet. In this plan the 
location of the drive pulley is indicated 


the horsepower. required and the 

weight of the stated. 
Among the items under the heading 

““Machine table of 


available spindle speeds in revolutions 


and 


machine are 


Description,” is a 
spindle. 


belts 
warrant, 2 


and feeds per revolution of 


The positions of levers and are 


shown but if conditions 


table is given showing the changed 
gears desired for feeds or speeds. 

The all machines in the 
plant of the make and size for which 
the 


in the space provided under the heading 


numbers of 


sheet is made may be recorded 


“User’s Machine Number,” or one sheet 


can be used for each machine. 
engaged 
equipment 


Engineers or ‘millwrights 


in installing machines and 
find the 


great benefit because it contains a com- 


will standard data sheet of 


plete record of installation, showing 


for belt-driven machines the speeds and 
diameters of line and ‘countershafts, 
the sizes of pulleys and belts and for 
motor-driven machines, a record of the 
motor, sprockets, chains, gears and 
other details. 

It will 


this 


that 
standard 


be readily appreciated 


information arranged in 


form ‘eliminates 





chosen because it is convenient to 
handle and affords ample space on 
which to compile the required infor- 
mation without crowding. The sheets 
can be filed flat in a standard loose 
leaf binder, as shown in Fig. 1, or 
can be folded into letter size. 

As shown in Figs. 2, 3 and 4, the 
standard sheet 

hast! a 14-inch 


margin outside 
of thes border ex- 
the left 


where a 1- 


‘cept on 
end 
inch space is left 
for binding. The 
title of the sheet, 
builder's name 
location, 
serial 
trade 


and 
builder’s 
number, 

ana uc 


the 


name 
scription of 





The author is in- 





considerable loss 
: that 
would be used in 


of time 


checking 
belts 
details 


pulleys, 
other 
ma- 
chinery is moved 
or first installed. 
Moreover, it cre- 
ates definite stan- 
dards in 

to pulleys 
belts 


and 
wher 


regard 
and 
tends 
£0 standardize 
machine tool con- 


and 





ditions in regard 





dustrial standardiza- 
tion engineer, 637 


Penton building, FIG. 


€leveland. 





1—THE DATA SHEETS CAN 


BE FILED IN A LOOSE 


STANDARD SIZE 
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and 
ex- 


‘power 


For 


BINDER OF to 
speed. 
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ample, when two or more 
are working on the same 
performed on the same type and size 
at the same piece price, 
must be This in- 


operators 
operation 


of machine 
conditions equal, 
formation in standard form also makes 
department to be 


minimum of sup- 


it possible for the 


operating with a 
plies, 
The 
those 
The 


drawn to a 


useful to 
layout. 


data sheets also 
responsible for 


floor plan 


are 
factory 
machine is 
inch to the 
foot, the size most commonly used for 
The 


correct 


for each 


scale of % 
layout drive 


factory purposes. 


pulley is shown in its posi- 
This 


time 


information con- 
making manikins 


tools in their 


tion. saves 


siderable when 
places machine 


proper driving positions on the floor. 


and 


Since the sheet shows the horsepower 
machine, it is 
possible to quickly and ac- 
curately the loads on the various units 


weight of each 
estimate 


and 


of line shafting and the floors. The 
estimating department finds the data 
pertaining to speeds and feeds and 


the information concerning tools which 
used on the of value 
in figuring the production time of any 


can be machine 


job. 


Simplifies Planning and Routing 


The work of the planning and 
routing departments is simplified be- 
cause guess work as to what size of 


machine shall be assigned to a certain 
operation is eliminated. The data sheets 
data of sizes 
and a the sheets of 


the machines of different sizes will in- 


contain all necessary 


comparison of 


dicate at a glance which is the logical 
This opportunity 
quickly as- 
signing the proper machine to a given 


choice for the job. 
for comparison results in 


operation and in maintaining a_ bal- 
anced condition with lar%e work on 
large machines where great power is 


likely to be necessary and with small 
work on small machines where speed 
probably is the general requirement. 
A glance at Figs. 2, 3 and 4 will 
show that all the dimensions necessary 
to enable the tool department 
‘to work out details of tools, 
jigs and fixtures are given. 


design 
special 

This means 
to go 
infor- 


that the designers do not have 


the factory each time for 
and that errors in 
ment which often prove costly 
largely eliminated. Thus, the time lost 
through interference with the machine 
measurements are be- 
Moreover, costly 


into 
mation measure- 


are 


operator while 
ing taken is saved. 
mistakes resulting from obtaining in- 
accurate data from out-of-date catalogs 
and specifications are avoided, inas- 
much as the data on the sheets ‘are 
identified by the builder’s serial num- 
ber. In view of the foregoing, it is 
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clear that the time of tool designers 
is conserved. 

Experience has shown that the data 
sheets are valuable for time study work. 
The sheets may be used in book form, 
as shown in Fig. 1 or the speed and 
feed table may be cut off along the line 
divided for that purpose to form a table 
of convenient size which can be at- 
tached to the machine to replace the 

usually 
Often it 
builder’s 


feed tables 
builder. 
the 


drive 


and 
the 


brass speed 
furnished by 
is necessary to replace 


tables because the pulley or 


countershaft speed recommended was 
changed to make possible a range of 
certain 
the 
changing the drive pulley or 
shaft speeds, the plate furnished by 
the builder becomes and a 


plate not only would entail considerable 


speeds to give cutting speeds 


for work routed to machine, In 


counter- 
void new 
expense but would prove inconvenient. 
The data 
in this respect inasmuch as the change 


standard sheets are flexible 
can be made in a few minutes by the 
aid of a slide rule or logarithmic scale. 

It has been proved that a time study 


man can’accomplish a great deal more 


work if he knows without doubt the 
available feeds and speeds of each ma- 
chine. For instance, knowing in ad- 
vance the diameter of work and the 
cutting feeds and speed per minute, 
he can determine the revolutions per 
minute. Then finding the correspond- 


ing revolutions in the speed and feed 


table, he can direct the operator to 
just what position the levers or belts 
must be set to give the required cut- 


Thus, 
the revolutions or measuring the feed, 
the combinations of 


ting speed. without counting 


proper feed and 


speed are obtained on the first try, a 


feat which is sure to gain the confi- 
dence of the operator, which, of course, 
is a asset in time study work. 

When an 
in connection with time study, a rec- 
the and 


sub-operations. 


great 


instruction sheet is used 


made of speeds 
feeds for the 
Therefore, in setting up the job, the 
foreman or operator knows the lever or 
the 
use 


ord can be 
used 


belt positions necessary to make 


piece in the time specified. The 
of data sheets in connection with time 
study and instruction sheets eliminates 
written instructions. 

the 


the need of 
In addition to 
are numerous miscellaneous advantages 


foregoing there 
in having standard data sheets for all 
machine tools. For instance, when de- 
liveries are late, special tools, jigs and 
fixtures can be designed from the sheets 
the equipment 
Auxiliary 


ar- 
tool 


and made before 
rives in the 
manufacturers are benefited because all 
guess work is removed from their de- 
signing problems. It is of great as- 


sistance to them in making installations 


plant. 
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of their tools as they are able in a 

few minutes to obtain the 

spindle feeds or obtain the 

speeds at which they desire to oper- 
ate the auxiliary tools. 

This feature is illustrated in the auto- 


proper 
cutting 


mobile industry where under present 


often is 
other 
into production within a 


conditions it necessary to get 


axles, motors or parts of a 


new design 
limited time. Frequently outside com- 
panies 
to design and make the necessary tool- 


In this case, the data 


must be pressed into service 


ing equipment. 


sheets save much time that would be 
lost in taking measurements of the 
machines on which the tools are to 


be used. They save many costly al- 


terations when installations are made. 

The 
up the data of the 
with the builder’s serial number cannot 


the 


importance of definitely tying 


individual machine 


be over-emphasized because im- 


provements made from time to time 


in each succeeding model otherwise 
would cause confusion. 

There can be no question of the real 
need for standard data sheets in the 
plants of builders, dealers and users 
of machine tools and auxiliary parts. 


In the opinion of the author their use 
will save several million hours annually 
in the metalworking industry. 


Hoover Urges Purchase of 
Coal in Summer 


Secretary Hoover has sent letters to 
national and state trade associations ask- 


ing that coal consumers aid in maintain- 


ing traffic equilibrium by storing coal 
in the summer months. The _ letter 
States: 

“During 1923 the railways through 
the co-operation of the manufacturing 
and distributing trades and the coal 
operators and distributcrs were able to 


handle the national coal traffic in a most 
efficient manner without car shortages. 
This was accomplished to a considerable 
degree by co-operation among the trades 
for the purchase and storage of coal 
during the summer season. As you are 
aware, the great danger point of traffic 
congestion is the fall season when the 
combined crop, winter goods, and house- 
hold coal movements have always, ex- 
cept through last year’s co-operation, 
combined to create a car shortage. 

“The fall car shortage always has the 
effect of increasing the price of coal 
and of seriously disturbing the whole 
economic machine. Security lies in re- 
peating the storage performance of last 
year, by the manufacturers of the coun- 
try taking reserves of coal during the 
months of May, June and July, thus 
foregoing the necessity of coal ship- 
ments during the peak period in competi- 
tion with the household movement. Out- 
side of strike years, these summer 
months are universally the period of low- 
est bituminous coal prices. 

“We also have a national problem in 
the long view of securing cheaper coal 
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by maintaining more regularity in the 
production of our coal mines through 
planning out its seasonal fluctuations. 
This can only be brought about if the 
consumers are willing to store coal dur- 
ing the low production season.” 


Large Uses of Steel in 
Small Ways 


(Concluded from Page 1496) 


carries through to transfer the tack 
to holding dies located below the cut- 
ting point. These dies fasten tightly 
about the pointed portion of the 
blank while a header tool delivers a 
blow which forms the head of the 


tack. The dies then open and a knock- 


out attachment throws the finished 
tack into a pan or box beneath the 
machine. 

The finished tack from this machine 
in reality is far from being finished for 
the trade. It passes successively through 
bluing ovens, sifters, graders and 
in many cases coating vats and bake 
ovens and finally to the weighing, 
packing and shipping operations. 

The usual type of machine working 
on a small tack, say 500 to the pound, 
produces 250 to 300 tacks per minute. 
The total number of machines in op- 
eration throughout 1923 is fairly well 


known and is approximately 3840. 
From records of one large manu- 
facturer the average machine turned 


20 tons of tack plate into tacks during 
the year which figures 76,800 tons as 
the total production. This figure checks 
closely with the estimate of tack plate 
manufacturers, but is a little under the 
estimate of the largest tack manufac- 
turers. Accurate records kept by one 
plant show that each of its machines 
produced 22% tons during 1923. This 
would mean a total general produc- 
tion of 86400 tons. From this it 
seems conservative to say that 75,000 
tons of tack plate are used in America 
each year in the production of tacks. 

Tack plate is the name given to 
steel sheets rolled for tack manufac- 
ture. Originally these sheets were 
rolled from iron imported from Sweden 
but about 1880 a soft steel was in- 
troduced in an attempt to effect a 
saving as Swedish iron at that time 
was held at about $70 a ton. At first 
it was mecessary to give away the 
steel plate in order to get manufac- 
turers to try it out, but within ten 
years the importation of Swedish iron 
for tack plate use had been reduced 
to a negligible quantity. 


Plans for a comprehensive scien- 


tific study of hygienic conditions in in- 
dustry are being prepared by the in- 
dustrial hygiene division of the New 
York state 


labor department. 
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Conference Board Holds 
Annual Meeting 


Business leaders from all parts 
of the United States gathered in New 
York May 15 to discuss the latest 
trends in industry, at the annual meet- 
ing and dinner of the National Industrial 
Conference board. The members and 
guests of the board were addressed in 
the evening at the Hotel Astor by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia university, on “The Relation 
of Government to Private Business En- 
terprise.” 

After an executive conference for 
members only at 10 o'clock, the formal 
forenoon session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the board’s current research 
studies, such as wages, hours of work 
and employment, cost of living and 
wages, the building situation, works 
council movement, the tax burden in its 
relation to industry, and engineering 
education and industry. The afternoon 
session was devoted to a discussion of 
trade association activities. “The Con- 
structive Functions of Trade Associa- 
tions” was the topic of Fayette R. 
Plumb, a prominent manufacturer of 
Philadelphia. 

“Men cannot be made rich or vir- 
tuous by law,” Dr. Butler said in his ad- 
dress. “All around us, Washington, our 
state capitols, in one form of public 
service and another, there are pitiful 
examples of low standards, of bad 
morals, of common vulgar associations 
and of cheap exploitation of the public 
service and the public welfare. Can 
that kind of government, can a govern- 
ment so staffed and manned deal with 
the grave problems of private industry 
on the basis of principles? Does not 
the question answer itself? If govern- 
ment and private industry are to move 
each progressively in its own sphere, 
surely they must so move face to face 
with confidence, with respect and with 
understanding. The dissatisfaction with 
existing governments is so great that 
from one end of this world to the other 
if the form of government itself is not 
overturned, the governors have been de- 
prived of authority the first time that the 
great mass of the people have been able 
to effect a change.” 


Wire Fence Galvanized 
After Being Woven 


A new process of galvanizing that 
is claimed to treble the life of woven 
wire fence has been developed recently 
by the Page Steel & Wire Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. The new method is called 
“galvanizing after weaving,” and con- 
sists of applying to the fabricated prod- 
uct a protecting coating that is five 
times heavier than that ordinarily used 
on galvanized fence. Formerly the wire 


.of which fence was made was first gal- 


vanized and then woven into fence but 
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due to the fact that a considerable 
number of mechanical operations were 
performed, the thickness of the zine 
coating was definitely limited. 

In the galvanizing after weaving 
method, the mechanical operations are 
all performed before the fabric is 
galvanized, thus permitting the appli- 
cation of an unusually heavy coating 
of zinc. In service tests, wire is said to 
have withstood exposure in New Eng- 
land for more than seven years. 


Steel Selling Practices Are 
Well Analyzed 


(Concluded from Page 1498) 


This is a matter that the executives 
and sales managers could profitably 
give close attention to, for the purpose 
of, in the first place, reducing the pro- 
duction of these accumulations, and a 
careful survey should be carried on 
as to why off-grades are produced, 
and then followed up to keep the pro- 
duction down to a minimum figure. 

In many cases we could profitably 
produce more scrap rather than this 
off-grade material. There are two 
reasons for this; in the first place, 
very frequently we send this material 
through the mill and all its processes 
and then sell it at tremendous loss, 
whereas we would have been better 
off to have simply scrapped it after 
the original process. In the second 
place, these large accumulations have 
a very direct effect on the price that 
we can secure for our prime product. 
Large tonnages of off-grade materials 
hanging over the market invariably 
weaken the buyer’s ideas of price, and 
when our sales department offers to 
him this material at prices dollars a 
ton under the prime price, he immedi- 
ately comes.to the conclusion that the 
price for the primes is too high and 
proceeds to try to beat it down. 

This question of trying to prevent 
the production of off-grade material 
is of great importance and _ it 
offers a possibility of large improve- 
ment. Through special investigation, 
either carried on by individual com- 
panies or by branches of the industry, 
new uses should be developed for 
these off-grade products, and our sales 
department should be educated into try- 
ing to handle this material on a 
scientific basis, with the idea of pro- 
ducing a profit out of it. As uses are 
found for these products it also may 
be developed that there is a seasonable 
consumption; and that it pays at times 
to carry the stock into the period 
when there is the best demand, rather 
than to try to force it on the market 
when there is no proper consump- 
tion going on. 











CTIVITIES of the manufacturers 
A of a product always cast an in- 

fluence on the users of that prod- 
uct. For this reason it is unfortunate 
that the thousands of large users of ma- 
chine tools could not have been present 
at the spring convention of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ association held 
in Buffalo two weeks ago. The discus- 
sion clearly indicated that while the 
builders primarily are interested in build- 
ing up their industry, their efforts are 
being directed along lines that ultimately 
will benefit the user in many ways. 

Inasmuch as this column is written 
primarily for the users and prospective 
buyers of machine tools, it seems appro- 
priate to touch on a few phases of the 
work being done by the builders’ asso- 
ciation. 

Of most direct interest is the cam- 
paign for standardization of machine 
tool elements which, although still in in- 
definite form, slowly is taking shape and 
within a short time will produce tangible 
results. The standardization of screw 
threads is progressing satisfactorily and 
pressure is being brought to bear on the 
inauguration of a program for standard- 
izing work-holding and tool-holding ele- 
ments. Campaigns of this kind are at- 
tended with numerous difficulties and 
considerable time usually is required to 
iron out differences in ideas and to ob- 
tain approval on proposed standards. 


That the machine tool builders are active- 
ly behind these movements should be ap- 
preciated by the users, who unquestion- 
ably would be saved hundreds of thou- 








Scope of Automatic Tools 


Multiple Spindle Principle Applied to Chucking Work — Lathes, Shapers and Boring 
Mills Embody Some New Details of Design —Work Handling Equipment 
Improved — Portable Air Compressors Introduced 


sands of dollars annually if the most 
troublesome parts of machine tools were 





Standard Data Helps 
Machine User 


U SERS of machine too!s will be 
benefited by the use of stand- 
ard data sheets which have been 
adopted by a number of machine 
tool builders and which have been 
approved by a committee of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ as- 
sociation. A description of the stend- 
ard form and an explanation of how 
it can be used in engineering, pro- 
duction and maintenance work are 
given in the article by A. L. Evans 
beginning on page 1499 of this issue, 

Anyone who has had the experi- 
ence of searching through catalog 
files, blueprints of different sizes and 
builders’ instruction sheets in an ef- 
fort to obtain information regarding 
a certain machine will readily ap- 
preciate the advantages to be gained 
by using the standard form. As ex- 
plained by Mr. Evans, the standard 
sheet provides that the info’mation 
is arranged uniformly for all kinds 
of machines. This enables the pur- 
chaser of a new tool to find 
at a glance the information he is en- 
titled to receive from the builder. 

The standardization of data sheets 
is one of the many activities under- 
taken by the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association and while the 
adoption of this form is of far- 
reaching advantage to the builder, its 
value to the user is even greater. 
For this reason operators of ma- 
chine tools are urged to read the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Evans. 
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standardized. Tool builders were urged at 
the convention to undertake the 
plification of sizes. There is no doubt 
but what hundreds of unnecessary di- 
mensions could be eliminated if a con- 
scientious study of the problem were 
made along the lines followed by other 
industries in conjunction with the de- 
partment of simplified practice of the 
United States department of commerce, 
Washington. 


sim- 


The association also is working out a 
standard for catalog sizes. 
of machine tools knows that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to file catalogs be- 
cause of the wide range of shapes and 
sizes. In attempting to introduce uni- 
formity in this respect, the machine tool 
builders are setting an example that 
other industries could profitably follow. 
This again is a step which, while bene- 
ficial to the manufacturers of tools, also 
will be of great service to the users. 


Every user 


In his report as general manager of 
F, DuBrul made the 
machine 


the association, E. 
statement that purchases of 
tools during the past year seem to have 
been largely of high-production ma- 
chines that made old processes obsolete 
by great reductions in the cost of doing 
work. He stated that such machines 
got business where there was none to 
be had on standard machines of older 
types. From this he drew the conclu- 
sion that in order to stay in business the 
machine tool builder must count it a 
necessary part of his regular operations 
to be designing newer and better ma- 


chines. It is his job to transfer more 
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Air Compressor Is Made Portable Lathe Newly Designed Throughout 


























i. The Ingerso!l-Rand Co., New York, has F The Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., 
<ap> brought out a small portable air compressor <Qy> has announced a 13-inch lathe which is newly 
No.92 unit of modern design and construction for No.94 designed throughout. Quietness, strength, 
operating labor aiding devices for use on out- durability and accuracy are claimed as dom- 
door jobs. It has 4% x 4-inch cylinders with a piston inant characteristics. It has a swing of 13% inches over 
displacement of 60 cubic feet per minute. The com- the bed and is available in 6 and 7%-foot bed lengths. 
pressor is of the duplex, vertical type and is direct-con- The maximum distances between centers are 32 and 
nected to a 4-cylinder, 4-cycle, tractor-type gasoline en- 50 inches respectively for the geared head and 30 and 
gine; enclosed construction; circulating water cooling 48 inches for the cone head. This lathe is designed 
system for engine and compressor with _ sectionalized primarily for motor drive, the motor being placed in a 
radiator, fan and pumps; compressor regulator and en- cabinet leg beneath the headstock where it is below the 
gine control for reducing speed during unloaded periods; center of gravity and reduces vibration. The motor is 
one-piece cast steel frame; sheet steel roof and removable of 3-horsepower and is equipped with push button con- 
side doors. The unit can be furnished with a variety of trol, low voltage protection and full electrical equip- 
mountings; steel wheels and axles; wooden artillery ment. Eight spindle speeds are provided. 


wheels with solid rubber tires and steel axles; on a light 





motor truck; and on skids for mounting in a car or truck. : ae ae 











Builds New Machine for Chucking Toolroom Shaper Has Eight Speeds 


























[he National Acme Co., Cleveland, has The Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincinnati, has de- 
<qp> brought out a 4-spindle automatic chucking <qp> veloped a toolroom shaper built along lines 
No.93 machine of the Gridley type. It is adapted No.95 similar to a standard model of that company. 

to a wide line of work where maximum ac- Mechanical features include an 8-speed inter- 

curacy and maximum production are desirable qualifications. nal transmission; completely automatic and visible oil- 
The machine is furnished with automatic chucks of the ing; a smooth, cam-actuated feed; direct-reading indi- 
air-operated or mechanically-operated types. The pneu- cators for feed, speed and length of stroke; convenient 
matic chucks are of the sliding 3-jaw type, the jaws be controls to all movements; and improved guards to ram 
ing actuated by gear teeth on the short arms of pivoted ways and cross rail. Either single-pulley or motor 
levers whose long arms are connected in the same man- drive can be furnished. When the latter is used, the 
ner to the end of a draw bar passing through the spindle. motor is mounted at the rear of the machine, being 
\ feature of the machine is that one at a time its spindles bolted to the base and column. A feature of the shaper 
are stopped automatically for loading, while the other is the universal swiveling table. 


three continue to run. When a spindle comes into the 
lower rear position, usually termed the fourth, this 
mechanism comes into play to bring the _ spindle 
to a standstill, so that the finished work may be removed 
from the chuck and a blank piece substituted. 
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and more skill and intelligence from his 
men into the machines they build. This, 
he declared, means making machine 
tools more and more automatic. 

Perhaps it is a coincidence that in the 
very month in which this statement 
was made, a greater number of new and 
redesigned machine tools was announced 
than in any 30-day period for some time. 
A glance through the accompanying 
pages will indicate that for the first time 
this year, new developments in units 
strictly classed as machine tools take 
precedence. over those in shop equip- 
ment. 


Again the desire to make machines 
more nearly automatic in operation and 
in the case of those handling heavy work 
to reduce the work of handling material 
to a minimum is reflected in a number 
of the machines announced in this issue. 

A good example of this tendency is 
found in the automatic lathe brought 
out by the Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Tool Co. which is described as No. 99. 
This is a full automatic lathe having 
two complete carriages with tool slides, 
each equipped with an _ independent 
power quick forward and return tra- 
well as a power feed 
to both the carriage the 
tool slide. As a result, both carriages 
can be used simultaneously in turning 


verse, as 
and 
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operations or both tool slides in fac- 
ing operations, or as is usually the case, 
one carriage with its tool slide can be 
utilized in a turning operation while the 
other carriage with its tool slide is per- 
forming a facing and filleting operation. 
The machine is particularly adapted to 
quantity production of lathe work held 
between centers or on an arbor or in 





suitable holding fixtures. 


Another example of developments in 


automatic lathes 


is the 
multiple-spindle chucking 


new 4'4-inch 
machine of 


the Gridley-type recently developed by 
the National Acme Co. and described in 


these columns as No. 93. 


This machine 


extends the capabilities of the multiple- 
spindle machine into the field of chuck- 


ing work. 
with 
pneumatically or 


The machine is 
automatic chucks actuated either 
mechanically. 


furnished 


The 


chucks most frequently used are of the 


sliding 3-jaw 


type and 


the jews are 


actuated by gear teeth on the short arms 
of pivoted. levers whose long arms are 


connected in 


the same 


manner to the 


end of a draw bar passing through the 


spindle. 


Mounted on the rear of each 


spindle is an air cylinder, the piston 
of which operates the draw bar back and 


forth. 


Behind the air cylinder is a 4- 


armed spider casting fastened to and 
revolving with the spindle carrier. At 
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the center of this spider is a swivel con- 
nection to which the hose from the shop 
air supply is coupled. From the point 
of this connection radial ducts 
through the four arms of the spider to 
The valves them- 


pass 


the valve chambers. 
selves are revolving disks which in grip- 
ping position turn compressed air into 
the front of the cylinder to close the 
chucks and in releasing position turn 
it to the rear of the spindle to move the 
piston in the opposite direction and open 
the chucks, at the same time releasing 
the pressure from the opposite end of 
the piston. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
machine is that one at a time its spindles 
are automatically stopped for loading 
while the other {three continue to run, 
When a spindle comes into the lower 
rear position, this mechanism comes into 
play to bring the spindle to a stand- 
still so that the finished work may be 
removed from the chuck and a blank 
piece substituted. 

The car wheel boring machine de- 
signed by the Betts Machine Works of 


the Consolidated Machine Tool Corp. 
of America and described as No. 102 
is equipped with double pneumatic 


hoists, one on each side of the machine. 
The hoists are entirely independent and 


each will swing to the center of the 








The Allen-Bradley Co., 


<Qy> 
No.96 


starters and 


motors. 








duction 





erate with the primary resistors in 


































across-the-line 
The accompanying illustra- 
stration shows the automatic resistance starter. 
the push button control type for squirrel cage motors and 
is said to provide smooth acceleration and low current 
inrush when switched from starting to running tap. 
graphite compression resistors are adjustable with one 
adjusting screw for any starting current. 
started by pressing the starting button which closes the 
starting clapper switch and allows the motor to accel- 


Designs Induction Motor Starters 


Milwaukee, has 


placed on the market a new line of resistance 


switches for in- 


It is of 


The 


The motor is 


the main circuit. 


After a fixed inter- 


val in time, the 
timing relay closes 
the main clapper 
switch and throws 
the motor on the 
line without open- 
ing the primary 
and thereby short 


circuits the starting 
The 
switch has full pro- 


resistors. 
tective features. 
The semiautomatic 
resistance starter is 
similar to the auto- 
matic starter except 
it has a handle con- 
trol. 





Controls Are 











The Gen- 

<p> eral Electric 
Co., Schenec- 

No.97 tai) 6 NW. ES 





has designed a standard 
cast iron resistance grid 
for connecting in’ series 
with the 
welding. 


in electric 
Variable resist- 


arc 


ance is obtained by con- 
necting the arc terminal 
to any _ grid. Addi- 
tional control is by the 
the 


switch on welding 


panel, 








Pistons Rotate in Vacuum Pump 





<qp 
No. 98 


revolve 








which 
with- 
other about 
a fixed shaft and 
at the same angu- 
lar velocity. Short 





one 
in the 


overall dimensions 
permit its instal- 
lation in limited 


spaces where it 
may be driven 
by shaft or motor. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, 
has developed a rotating piston type vacuum 
pump consisting of a rotor, or piston, and case 
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Lathe Handles Multiple Tooling 


The Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
4p cinnati, has introduced a full automatic lathe 
No.99 well suited for multiple tooling in turning and 
facing operations. It is said to be particularly 
adapted to quantity production of work held between 
centers, on an arbor, or in suitable holding fixtures. The 
machine has two complete carriages with tool slides, 
each equipped with an independent power quick forward 














and return traverse, as well as a power feed to both 
the carriage and the tool slide. Both carriages can be 
used simultaneously in turning operations, or both tool 
slides in facing operations, or one carriage with its tool 
slide can be utilized in a turning operation while the 
other carriage with its tool slide is performing a facing 
and filleting operation. A single-pulley drive with a 
multiple-plate clutch transmits through alloy steel gear- 
ing the power to the large diameter main spindle of the 
headstock. 





Forging Furnace Deflects Gases 


The W: S. Rockwell Co., New York, has de- 
ap veloped a forging furnace embodying a num- 
No. 101 ber of distinctive features. In addition to pro- 
viding economical heating conditions for the 
metal, it is said to provide improved conditions for the 
operator. Low pressure air in one system of piping is 
used to maintain heat, protect the operator and blow 
scale from the dies. A downward air blast deflects the 
hot gases from the operator and against a preheater, in- 
ducing a current of air past the operator and toward the 
furnaces. The heat in front of the working opening 
is radiant heat only and is free from gases. It ‘is 
claimed that 
the full effect 
of the down- 
ward blast, or 
air shield, is 
maintained at 
all time s, 
whether the 
forge is empty, 
partially or 
fully loaded. 
After passing 
through the 
preheater, the 
hot gases are 
discharged 
above the head 
of the opera- 
tor. Several 
sizes are made. 


























Device Adjusts Dies on Riveter 


= The Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago, has 
<ay> developed for its pneumatic type riveter an 
No. 100 | accessory which makes possible a rapid die 
screw adjustment. This mechanism permits 
the riveter to be used on work of varied plate thicknesses 
with little loss of time in adjusting the dies at each new 
grip. <A few pulls of the ratchet handle advances the 
die screw the desired amount. Rotation of the handle 
rotates the large ratchet gear, transferring motion 
through an idler gear to a vertical gearshaft fastened by 
a pin to the upper end of the die screw which it rotates. 
The vertical gear, 
idler, plunger and 
die screw form a 














single unit which 
reciprocates with 
the regular ad- 
justing mechan- 
ism. The ratchet 
gear is of such 
length that the 
idler can slide on 
it for the full 
stroke and remain 
enmeshed at all 
times.’ This mech- 
anism is an addi- 
tion to the stand- 
ard machine, be- 
ing recommended 
for work of vary- 
ing thickness. 








Car Wheel Borer Has Two Hoists 


The Betts Machine Works of the Consolidated 
<Qy> Machine Tool Corp., Rochester, N. Y., has 
No. 102 placed on the market a car wheel borer de- 
signed for intensive production. The machine 
is equipped with double pneumatic type hoists, one on 
each side, but in- dependent of each 
other. This arrange- ment facilitates load- 
ing and _ unloading. The main drive is a 
20-horsepower, adjust- able-speed, direct-cur- 
rent motor, all the 
tained through this 
fully automatic, the 
jaws closing in or 
releasing the 
wheels with the ro- 
tation of the table 
as the forward or 
reverse push but- 
ton is depressed. It 
will accommodate 
wheels 10 to 42 
inches diameter. 






























table speeds being ob- 
motor. The chuck is 
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New Rotary Tap Has Flange Trip 





The Geometric Tool Co., New Haven, Conn., 
<Qy> has designed a rotary tap with flange trip to 
No 103 be used on hand and automatic drilling ma- 


chines, or multiple spindle automatics. Sizes 











range up to l inch. 











Motor and Grinder Are Integral 


The Diamond Machine Co., Providence, R. L., 
<Qp> has designed a direct-connected, motor-driven 
No. 104 swing frame grinding machine with the mo- 
tor built as an integral part. The motor is 
carried on a special end piece rigidly fastened to the hol- 
low arm in which the driving shaft revolves. Two sizes 
of the machine are built. 

















Band Saw Handles Wood or Metal 


re The Porter-Cable Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
<ap> developed a two-speed device for its 20-inch, 
No. 106 motor-driven band saw, thus making the ma- 
chine adaptable for wood or light metal cut- 
ting. For wood the regular speed of about 3000 feet 
per minute is used, but for metal, the speed is reduced to 
1500 feet per minute. This speed reduction is accom- 
plished by a knob 
on the gear case 
which shifts the 
driving gears 
The motor is 
housed in the 
base where it 
is totally enclosed. 
The drive mech- 
anism, which is 
ball bearing, runs 
in oil. The new 
device is not an 
attachment but 
an arrangement 
which is built into 
the machine when 
specified. With 
the two-speed ar- 
rangement, the 
band saw is suit- 
able for aluminum 
and brass cut- 
ting, sawing hard 
rubber and fiber. 


























Redesigns Thread Milling Machine 


The O. S. Bickford & Son Co., Greenfield, 
<Qy> Mass., has announced a redesign of its thread 
No. 105 milling machine. This is a special machine of 
single-pulley drive used to mill a_ relieved 
thread on pipe taps, completing the operation in a single 
revolution of the tap. Many features of the old machine 
have been kept intact in the new, the main changes be- 
ing for rigidity and reduction in vibration. A third bear- 
ing has been added to the main bar which carries the 
center heads supporting the work. The main or spindle 
head has been nearly doubled in weight and is heavily 
gibbed te the bed of the machine. Gear cases have been 
added’ so that all driving gears run in grease and an 
extra set of feed gears has been added so that seven 
changes of feed now are available. An old pump is in- 
tegral with the machine, the oil tank being suspended 
underneath. 














‘ thorough penetration. 





Portable Arc Welding Unit Rapid 


The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
<qp Y., has brought out a portable arc welder, 
No. 107 the design of which is claimed to insure 
smooth and rapid deposition of metal with 
It will deliver continuous power 
and permit rapid production both with high current 
and large electrodes or with low current and small 
electrodes. The welder is a two-unit set consisting 
of a motor and a generator. The generator is self- 
excited and all regulation of current is accomplished 














by turning a handwheel on the generator. A self- 
adjusting, stabilizing reactor automatically steadies 
the arc under the various welding conditions. Any of 


the commercial sizes of metallic electrodes from 1/16 
to %-inch diameter can be used. Generator voltage 
can be -adjusted to suit the character of the work. 
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Production Miller Is Versatile 


; The Rockford Milling Machine Co., Rock- 
<Gy> ford, Ill., has developed a continuous, dou- 
No. 108 ble-spindle production milling machine 

___J which by its various combinations of move- 
ments is extremely versatile. It can be set for con- 
tinuous milling with the turret revolving constantly 
and the spindle head stationary, or the turret fed 
through the work, the spindle head stationary, in- 
dexed to the next position and the cycle repeated. 
The turret can be indexed, remain stationary while 
the spindle head automatically feeds in, gash mill, and 
back out while the turret is indexed to the next mill- 
ing position. The turret can also be indexed without 
feeding, four indexes to the revolution of the drum. 
Two spindles are provided. 















New Machine Faces Column Ends 


The Newton Machine Tool Works of the 
<p> Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., Philadel- 
No. 110 phia, has designed a new type of machine 
for rapidly and accurately facing the ends of 
columns, girders and beams. It has a capacity for 
I-beam sections up to 27 inches, and H columns up 
to 22 inches. The cutter head is a steel casting with 
the cutting tools fitted in accurately machined radial 
slots and held by wedge shaped clamps. The table 
and base are in one casting of heavy box section with 
oil and chip pans cast integral on both sides. Feed 
and power return are both controlled by the same 
lever on the side of the machine, the power feed 
friction clutch being released by fly nut. The machine 
can be arranged for either belt or motor drive. 























Trailer Handles Reels of Cable 


The Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago, has de- 
<Qy> veloped a special trailer for mechanically 
No. 109 lifting and transporting reels of cable. The 
motive power for the lifting mechanism 1s 
supplied by a heavy-duty motor, drawing its power 
from the storage batteries in the tractor hauling the 
trailer, Control is from the seat of the tractor. By 
means of the tractor the trailer is drawn alongside 
and to the front of the reel and backed to bring the 
reel within the trailer frame. A shaft is placed through 
the center of the reel! which extends out and is picked 
up by the curved prongs or fingers which are at- 
tached to the lifting member. Lifting is accomplished 
by two vertical screws which are turned by worm 
wheels and worms on a shaft. This shaft is driven 
by the motor through a silent chain. 

















Hand Grinder Resembles Automatic 


The Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fon 
<p> du Lac, Wis., has designed a hand-operated, 
No. 111 internal grinding machine embodying many 
features of automatic machines made by that 
company. It was developed particularly for tool room 
and other work involving the finishing of only a few 
parts at a time. The machine is self-contained and is 
motor driven, one belt being utilized to convey power 
from the motor to the wheel spindle. It will grind 
straight and taper holes up to an included angle of 30 
degrees and any size hole from % inch to a maximum 
diameter limited only by the 16-inch swing over the 
ways. The designs is standardized and all parts are made 
to be interchangeable. 
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Jarring Machine Totally Enclosed 


‘The Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has de- 
Te signed a plain jarring machine of simple 
No. 112 rugged construction and having all work- 
ing parts concealed. The piston and cylin- 
der are cast separately, the former being bolted to the 
table and the latter bolted to the base. This affords 
facility for repair or replacement. The jarring pis- 
ton has a length suitably proportioned to its diameter 
to act as a guide for the jarring table. Two corner 
guides are provided, located diagonally opposite, 
wholly enclosed and protected from falling sand. A 
confined cork buffer is located in the bottom of the 
cylinder, against which the piston strikes just before 
the jarring table strikes against the face of the base. 
In addition to imparting the required resiliency, this 
buffer -is- said-to effect a powerful spring that starts 
the table upward for the succeeding blow. The ma- 
chine is controlled by means of a single valve mounted 
on the operating stand. 

















Motor Bearing Almost Air Tight 


> The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
<g> East Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed a sleeve 
No. 114 








bearing for electric motors which is designed 
} to prevent leakage of oil into the windings 





or entrance of dust 
and grit mto the bear- 
ing. It is said to be 
almost air tight. This 
condition is obtained 
through the construc- 
tion of the bearing to 
secure a balanced air 
pressure in the separ- 
ate chambers of the 
housing. 








Introduces Portable Air Grinder 


' The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleve- 
Gy land, has designed a portable air grinder 
No. 115 which drives a 6-inch emery wheel at 4600 
revolutions per minute. It weighs 12 
pounds. Several types of throttle handles can be sup- 
plied. An oil bath supplies lubrication. 


























Punch and Shear For Heavy Duty 


Henry Pels & Co., Inc., New York, has de- 
<Qy> veloped a combined punch, plate shear, bar 
No. 113 shear, angle and tee shear and beam and chan- 
nel shear designed to meet the requirements 
of railroad car or locomotive shops, structural or steel 
fabricating plants. The machine has a high and deep 
punch throat to accommodate wide flange beams or wide 
plates and webs of wide beams. The punching head is 
of the full floating type, being adapted for a triple gag 
punching attachment. It can also be fitted with a cop- 
ing attachment that will cope both the flanges or webs 
of beams or other sections. The shearing end has a 
deep throat to handle wide plates and is equipped with 
an adjustable downholder that is quickly adjusted to 
varying thicknesses of material. Each blade for plate 
shearing has four cutting edges, being reversible with 
one another. 


















Builds Slotter of Planer Type 

The Betts Machine Works of the Consolidated 
<Gp> Machine Tool Corp., Rochester, N. Y., re- 
No. 116 cently completed for the Commonwealth Steel 
Co., Granite City, Ill, a large special planer- 
type slotter. The bed and table of the machine are of 
conventional planer design. The bed has one vee and 
one flat track for guiding the table and the table tracks 
are lubricated automatically by means of oil pockets and 
rollers. 














Fastened to the bed are two heavy uprights 
carrying a fixed crossrail of unusually wide 


back. The cross- 





face and deeply arched at the 





rail carries two 
saddles which 
carry the slot- 
ting rams. 
Each ram is 
driven by a 20- 
horsepower re; 
versing planer 



















stype motor. 
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Mechanism Lowers Grinding Table 


The Carpenter Engineering & Machine Co., 
<ap> | Minneapolis, has introduced a disk grinder, 
No. 117| one © the features of which is a raising and 
as __| lowering mechanism for the work table. The 
table at the left is set a little above the spindle center, 
while the one at the right is located below the spindle. 
The height of the tables can be adjusted readily to ac- 





commodate various classes of work by means of U- 
brackets which are mounted on substantial fulcrums. 
The spindle is 2% inches in diameter, mounted in ball 
It operates at 1800 revolutions per minute. 
The work tables 


bearings. 
Pall thrust bearings also are provided. 
are fitted with angular adjustments with setting dials, 
Microm- 


one being shown under the table at the right. 
eter screws also are installed to facilitate the making of 
The machine weighs 1500 pounds. 


fine adjustments. 
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table. This arrangement facilitates load- 
ing and unloading the wheels since it 
permits handling them from either side 
of the machine. The application of the 
double hoists reduces the time consumed 
in loading and removing wheels. The 
chuck is fully automatic and is’ similar 
to that described in these columns sev- 
eral months ago. 


Position of Motor Important 


The new 13-inch lathe developed by 
the Pratt & Whitney Co. and described 
as No. 94 embodies a number of new 
features of design. The lathe swings 
13% inches over the bed and is built in 
lengths of 6 and 7% feet. The machine 
is designed primarily for motor drive. 
The motor is placed in a cabinet leg 
beneath the headstock where it not only 
is out of the way it is so far below the 
center of gravity that vibration is great- 
ly reduced. The result is a quiet operat- 
ing machine with ample power to carry 
the heaviest cuts which this size of 
lathe is called upon to take. A 3-horse- 
pcwer motor is recommended for this 
machine. 

The back gears are situated beneath 
the spindle and are operated by an ec- 
centric lever beneath the spindle nose 
which gives them a vertical motion for 
engaging and disengaging. This loca- 
tion does away with overhanging parts 
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and results in a compact and symmetri- 
cal headstock. 

A quick action withdrawing device for 
convenience in thréading is incorporated 
in the lathe. This device consists of 
coarse and fine threaded screws _ar- 
ranged so that either one may be en- 
gaged as desired. When engaged, the 
quick withdrawing device allows the tool 
to be completely withdrawn from the 
coarsest thread by a quarter of a turn of 
the cross feed handwheel. 

A universal swivelling table is one of 
the noteworthy details of the tool room 
shaper developed by the Cincinnati 
Shaper Co., which is described as No. 
95. This table is arranged to swivel 
about a heavy trunnion which extends 
the length of the table and is cast solid 
with the apron. A worm and worm 
wheel operated by a crank wrench re- 
volve the table to any angle or position 
desired, the angular position being indi- 
the graduated plate on the 
The new tool 


cated on 
front end of the trunnion. 
room shaper has practically the 
mechanical features as the new manufac- 
shaper earlier 


same. 
turing described in an 
issue. 

A good example of the tendency to 
design machines capable of producing a 
Ligh percentage of their running time is 
tound in the double-spindle production 
railler developed by the Rockford Mill- 
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ing Machine Co. and described as No. 
i08. The flexible control of the two 
spindles and the revolving turret which 
carries the work enhances the value of 
the miller as a high production machine. 
its capacity, therefore, ‘depends largely 
on the operator's ability to load and un- 
load, 

The machine recently brought out by 
the Newton Machine Tool Works of 
the Consolidated Machine Tool Corp. of 
America is distinctly a special purpose 
machine. Described as No. 110, it af- 
fords a new and rapid method of fac- 
ing the ends of fabricated columns. 


To Handle Own Sales 
The Ulster Iron Works, with principal 
Dover, N. J., established 


its own sales ‘organization. Heretofore, 


offices at has 
Ulster company products have 
conducted through the 
Ryerson & Son, Ine., Chica- 
been ap- 


scales of 
been agency of 
Joseph T, 
go. Howard A. Gray has 
pointed general sales manager with head- 
Chicago branch office, 
Henry T. Bradley 


has been appointed eastern sales manager, 


quarters at the 
People’s Gas building. 


with offices in New York. Others ap- 
pointed to the sales staff are E. W. 
Kavenagh, C. F. Barton and John H. 


Craigie. The company produces staybolt 
and engine bolt iron. 
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Engineers Programl|s Diversitfie 


Seventeen Technical Sessions of Spring Meeting of A. Ss. M. E. Cover Many Sub- 





jects—Devote Attention to Industrial Preparedness—Education and 
Standardization—Nominate New Officers and Raise Dues 


activities marked the spring meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers held May 26 


or in its educational and standardization 


to 29 at Cleveland. 


department, also received special attention. 

At a business meeting held Monday it was reported 
that a constitutional amendent authorizing an increase 
from $15 to $20 per year was adopted by the 
The nominating com- 
mittee, after several executive sessions and public meet- 
ings, announced the nomination of William F. Durand, 


in dues 
required vote of the members. 


professor of 


university, for president of the society to succeed Fred 
nominees for other of- 
fices are listed elsewhere in this report. 


R. Low, editor of Power. The 


Of the 17 technical 


Increased cooperation in public serv- 
ice, particularly in the industrial liaison plans of the war 


mechanical engineering, 


sessions held, 


program. 


Leland Stanford 


seven dealt with 


problems of direct interest to engineers in the metal- 
working industries. 


Attention was directed chiefly to 


the use of power in the steel industry, machine shop 
practice and interchangeable manufacture, industrial edu- 
cation, the effect of temperature on metals, aeronautics 
and ordnance, and management: problems. 
trial prepareduess session held Wednesday evening was 
one of the outstanding events of the meeting. 

Inspection trips constituted an important part of the 
On Monday members and guests of the so- 
ciety visited the Nela Park research laboratories of the 
General Electric Co. and on Tuesday five plants in 
Akron were inspected. 
joint dinner with the Akron section of 
Cleveland industrial plants were visited Wednesday and 
on Thursday the ore docks, furnaces and mills of the 
National Tube Co. at Lorain were inspected. 


The indus- 


The Akron excursion included a 


the society. 


Study Standardization of Machine Shop Practice 


ACHINE tool construction and 
shop practice was discussed at a 
meeting held Tuesday morning 


with J, A. Smith, chairman of the ma- 
chine shop practice division of the society 
presiding. “British Machine Tool De- 
sign” was the title of a paper presented 
by W. E.. Sykes, consulting engineer, 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo. 
The purpose of this paper was to present 
the status of machine tool design in 
Great Britain, consequently no compari- 
sons were made between tools made there 
Representative tools 
Accord- 


and in America. 
were picked out and described. 
ing to Mr. Sykes, present British designs 
show the following tendencies toward im- 
provement: 1, ease of operation without 
either strength or rigidity; 2, 
both initial and per- 
higher quality 


reducing 
greater accuracy, 
manent; 3, use of ma- 
terials: 4, elimination of belts and count- 
ershaft; 5, efficient and additional 


safety devices; and 6, automatic lubrica- 


more 


tion and the elimination of oil and grease 
cups. 

In discussing this paper A. L. DeLeeuw, 
stated that 
used only 


consulting engineer, New York, 
the universa! miller should be 
where a single purpose miller would not 
do, but that those places are rare. He 
said flooded lubrication is not always 
necessary and even though the oil used 
be filtered and re-used, it is not always 
desirable to re-use it because of its being 
weakened by cutting compound. 


A. B. Cox, bureau of engineering, 
United States navy department, at the 
plant of the Westinghouse Electric & 





Mig. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., presented 
an illustrated paper, “Limiting Cases in 
Involute Spur Gearing.” The author de- 
rived a formula for determining the small- 
est number of teeth that an involute spur 
gear can have and be a perfect gear, that 
is, have teeth formed by straight, non- 
undercut flanks and unmodified involute 
and be capable of rotating in 
either direction, during which rotation at 
least one tooth of the driving gear will 
a tooth of 


Taces, 


with 
make 


always be in contact 
the driven gear to 
tinuous and In discussing this 
paper, Mr. DeLeeuw said the 
is to get rid of inaccuracies in gear mak- 
ing. Errors in cutting 
by development of the gear cutter, 


driving con- 
uniform. 


problem 


reduced 
but 


were 





Officers Nominated 


For President 
WittiaM F. Doranp 
Stanford University, 
University, California 


Leland Stanford 
For Vice Presidents 
Rorert W. 
University of Toronto, 
; S. F. JErer, 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Tuomas L. WILKINSON, 


ANGUS, 


Toronto, Can. 


Consulting engineer, Davenport, Iowa 
For Managers 
Joun H. LAWRENCE, 
Thomas Murray, Inc., New York 
Epwarp A. MULLER, 
King Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati 
; Paut Wrieut, 
Paul Wright & Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
For Treasurer 


Wittiam H. Writer, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 
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new errors are introduced by hardening. 
Consequently gears are ground after 
hardening but new errors are introduced 
in indexing the grinding machine. Mr. 
DeLeeuw believed the solution to be 
in the hands of the machine tool manu- 
facturer. 

“The Sine Bar as a Universal Planing 
Gage,” a paper presented by R. H. Rausch, 
shop superintendent, Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co., Plainfield, N. J., described a uni- 
versal system of gaging for angular ma- 
chined parts that is particularly applic- 
able to planer work and involves the use 
of the sine bar and distance pieces. 

L. D. Burlingame, chairman of the 
sectional committee on the standardization 
and unification of screw threads, made 
the first report of that committee. Fol- 
lowing the drawing up of tentative stand- 
ards for screw threads for bolts, machine 
screws, nuts and commercially tapped holes 
by the national screw thread commission, 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers suggested some changes. These 
changes were approved and now are in- 
cluded in the final report. Mr. Burlin- 
game said the point has been reached 
where industry can speak of the “Ameri- 
can standard screw thread.” 

The purpose of the New Haven machine 
tool exhibit to be held at New Haven, 
Conn., Sept. 15-18, was explained by 
H. R. Wescott, chairman of the committee 
in charge. , 

A. J. Baker, chairman, papers com- 
mittee of the machine shop practice 
division presided over the session on 
tooling and gaging for interchangeable 
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manufacture Thursday morning. A. L. 
DeLeeuw, consulting engineer, New 
York, spoke on “Analysis of a Ma- 
chine Shop Problem on a Quantity and 
Final Economy Basis”. He presented 
a scheme of analysis to be followed 
in determining the most economical 
method of machining work either in 
large or small quantities. The speaker 
called attention to the saving of 
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labor costs and the ultimate economy, 
saying that the ultimate economy is 
what counts and not the economy of a 
single operation. 

In speaking on the “Manufacture 
of the Bolt of the Springfield Rifle” 
Major E. McFarland, commanding 
officer, Springfield armory, Springfield, 
Mass., described a number of mach- 
ining operations which are particularly 


151 


wu 


adapted to gun manufacture but which 
may find application in other lines of 
production. In the author’s opinion 
the American engineer in the future 
will be required to design even better, 
to plan skillfully and to 
produce even scientifically the 
material, fixtures and 
insure proper functioning of the article 
under manufacture. 


even more 
more 


gages that will 


Using Steam, Gas and Electricity in Steel Plants 


T THE Tuesday morning session 
A held under the auspices of power, 

oil and gas power divisions at 
the chamber of commerce library, power 
problems of the steel industry were dis- 
cussed. A safety code for mechanical 
power transmission apparatus with spe- 
cial application to the steel industry was 
presented by R. W. Sellow. That the 
value of fuels used and the complexity 
of problems incident to the operation of 
representative 


the power system of a 
magnitude 


steelworks are of greater 
than for a representative central station 
was advanced by Bryant Bannister, 
power engineer, National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh, whose paper entitled “Power 
Organization in the Steel Industry” was 
prepared jointly by himself and F. M. 
Van Deventer, mechanical engineer, 
power department, National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh. The authors pointed out 
facts which warrant the existence of a 
highly qualified organization for a steel 
company in the nature of a power de- 
partment and presented reasons for cen- 
tralizing responsibility to direct the en- 
gineering and operation of power sys- 
tems. After outlining a method for ac- 
complishing this without radical changes 
in existing organizations the authors 
showed that the results obtained amply 
justify any changes that may be in- 


volved. 
Steam Waste is Enormous 


Participants in the discussion of the 
paper bye Messrs. Bannister and Van 
Deventer included R. J. Horne, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Dunn, manager, 
Ellwood works, the National Tube Co., 
J. R. Levalley, Pittsburgh district man- 
ager, the Superheater Co., and L. W. 
Heller, Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh. 

One of the most important factors in 
determining the type of boilers has been 
the quality of the feed water, ‘according 
to J. S. Hunter, steam and sanitary en- 
gineer, the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Pittsburgh, who presented a -paper 
on “The Generation and Utilization of 
Steam in the Iron and Steel Industry.” 
In speaking on available fuel, Mr. 
Hunter estimated that by stopping 


bleeder losses at blast furnaces and in- 
creasing the efficiency of the stoves 2,- 
345,000 gross tons of additional blast 
furnace gas will be made available. He 
outlined briefly the present-day tend- 
encies in the design and size of equip- 
ment as well as various refinements in 
the control and showed the probable 
savings that could be made if all the 
steam required in the industry were 
made and consumed in the most efficient 
apparatus now in use, 


Use More Powdered Coal 


E. Progst, industrial engineering de- 
partment, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. in discussing Mr. Hunter's 
paper stated that a larger use of 
powdered coal in the steel industry is 
certain. He described a few methods 
whereby economies in the steel industry 
can be realized. Professor Trinks, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, advocated replacing old type 
steam engines with engines of the uni- 
flow type. He stated that in the light 
of present-day fuel costs the change 
would pay for itself in one year. G. R. 
McDermott, Illinois Steel Co., Gary, 
Ind., pointed out that by using blast 
furnace gas in conjunction with a small 
proportion of coke oven gas and tar for 
reheating open-hearth furnaces, a large 
volume of coke oven gas is made avail- 
able for sale to public utilities. 

In speaking on “The Gas Engine in 
the Steel Industry” A. C. Danks, pres- 
ident, Ashmead-Danks Co., Cleveland, 
cited early installations of engines in 
this country using blast furnace gas as 
fuel and enumerated factors that enter 
into present day operation of gas engines 
that did not exist in the early installa- 
tions. He called attention to the im- 
portance of the relation between the 
valve gear and gas analysis, and the ef- 
fect of the entering temperatures of gas 
and air. The speaker directed attention 
to the fact that many of the gas cylinder 
failures today are directly traceable to 
the operator. As the price of coal in- 
creases the favor will be in the direction 
of the gas engine rather than in the di- 
rection of the steam generator accord- 
ing to the author’s experience and judg- 





ment. In presenting a paper on “The War’s 
Impress on the Steel Industry” at the 
Wednesday morning session of the 
aeronautics and ordnance division, A. 
E. White, director, department of en- 


gineering research, University of Michi- 


gan, Ann Arbor, Mich, quoted from 
letters received from inspectors and 
consumers of steel illustrating the 
different viewpoints relative to the 


effects of the late war on the steel 


industry. Outstanding contributions 
directiy or indirectly attributable to the 
war as emphasized by the speaker in- 
cluded a distinct improvement of prac- 
tice in operating plain carbon 
a keener appreciation of the need for 


mills, 


closer 
need for the 
need for 
work and the splendid 
operation which today is existing be- 
tween the government agencies and 
steel mill interests. 


specifications, the 
unification of specifica- 
further research 
spirit of co- 


analysis of 


tions, the 


Preparedness Meeting 


At a well attended meeting at the 
chamber of commerce on Wednesday 
evening, industrial preparedness was 
discussed by a number of well-known 
speakers. A number of engineering 
and military organizations participated 
in the meeting. Following a_ few 
opening remarks by President Low, 
the meeting was turned over to Frank 
A. Scott, president Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland, and president of the 
Cleveland Engineering society. He 
introduced as the first speaker Major 


General C. C. Williams, chief of ord- 


nance, Washingon. General Williams 
told of the preparedness work being 
done by his department. 

A strong appeal for preparedness 
was made in an address written by 
Bernard M. Baruch, New York, for- 
mer chairman of the war _ industries 


Benedict Crowell, 
assistant 


board, and read by 
Cleveland, former secretary 
of war. He urges “that legislation be 
put into effect that would give power 
to the president in case of war or 
threatened war, to mobilize imme- 


diately under supervision the resources 
of the nation. 


That would mean the 
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mobilization of men, money, mate- 


rials, manufacturing facilities and 
maintenance, fixing of all prices, and 
the regulation and distribution of pro- 


duction.” 


War Reels are Shown 


Mr. Baruch’s appeal was backed up 
by an address by Assistant Secretary 
of War Dwight F. Davis. At the 
conclusion of the program _ several 
reels of motion pictures were shown 
by the war department. These _in- 
cluded several on the manufacture of 
shells, a trip through Aberdeen prov- 
ing grounds, the aerial bombing of 
the battleships New Jersey and Vir- 
GINIA, and three reels of the American 
troops in action in France. 

\ session on materials handling in in- 
dustrial plants was held Tuesday morn- 
ing under the auspices of materials han- 
dling and forest products division of the 
society. H. V. Coes presided as chair- 
man. 

M. L. Begeman, assistant professor of 
mechanical engineering, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., presented 
a paper entitled, “Fundamental Econ- 
omies of Materials Handling.” In the 
paper the author discusses the advan- 
tages of handling materials mechanically 
without reference to particular types of 
equipment. The necessity for substitut- 
ing mechanical handling of materials for 
labor, and the economies to be gained by 
such substitutions are dealt with. The 
latter part of the paper covers in a gen- 
eral way the points to considered in 
analyzing a proposed installation. He 
points out that installations of suitable 
materials handling equipment increase 
production, permit greater speed in 
moving the product through the plant, 
reduces labor expense and conserves 
floor space, lowers overhead expense and 
relieves the management of many de- 
tails. He declares that these benefits do 
not merely affect the manufacturer but 
are a definite benefit to the employees 
and the public at large. 

M. R. Denison, superintendent of 
stores division, Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., described the time and labor 
saving methods devised for handling and 
inspecting raw materials and finished 
parts in a modern automobile manufac- 
turing plant. : 

J. W. Roe, professor of industrial en- 
gineering, New York university, 
read a paper on “Measuring the 
Quality of Product,” written by G, S. 
Radford, consulting engineer, New 
York, who was unable to attend. The 
author considers the possibility of re- 
ducing control of quality and the inspec- 
tion function to a mathematical basis, 
and concludes that it is neither feasible 
or desirable. 

“Control of Idleness in Industry” was 
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discussed by W. L. Contrad, consulting 
engineer, New York, who explained that 
one of the chief causes of loss in indus- 
try is the idleness of plant and personnel 
due to lack of orders or to causes within 
the plant itself. 

“A system for measuring and stimu- 
lating labor effort was described by 
Hasbrouck Haynes, president, Haynes 
Corp., engineers, Chicago. The system 
outlined by Mr. Haynes provides for 
wage payment and production incentive 
based on a unit of labor effort known 
as the ‘manit’ (man-minute) in which 
the worker receives a bonus for his pro- 
duction in excess of sixty manits per 
hour. The system also includes incen- 
tives for minimizing spoiled work and a 
bonus for supervisors. 


Training for Industry 


At the conference on education and 
training for the industries held Wed- 
nesday afternoon under the auspices 
of the committee, J. T. Faig, chair- 
main, in opening remarks outlined what 
has been done by the committee along 
the lines of preparing a plan for the 
education of nontechnical men in in- 
dustry. Making industry attractive to 
the high school or college graduates 
was discussed by R. L. Sackett, dean 
of engineering, Pennsylvania State col- 
lege, State College, Pa. That appren- 
tice courses should involve from one 
to four years is a tradition was pointed 
out by the speaker. He urged the in- 
tensification of educational systems 
in order to reduce the term of appren- 
ticeship. College men, he stated, are 
drifting away from apprenticeship 
courses because of the small amount 
of remuneration. In his concluding re- 
marks the speaker stated that the 
school system is not providing young 
people with the proper preparation for 
the lines of work in which they go. 
Industry, he said, should use the sys- 
tem for training with which the 
student is familiar. To what extent 
industry is justified in capitalizing the 
potential value of the apprentice prob- 
ably lies in the fact that it obtains 
a better assortment of workmen and 
at the same time reduces the labor 
turnover, the speaker stated. In the 
discussion which followed, Dr. I. N. 
Hollis, president, Worcester Polytechnic 
institute, Worcester, Mass., declared the 
worker should be trained along funda- 
mental lines. Democracy is at stake, he 
said, and the educational move of to- 
day is vastly important to this country. 
S. S. Edmands, Pratt institute, New 
York contended that on account of 
our present immigration laws skilled 
and unskilled labor will be curtailed 
and that an approach to the study of 
the problem of industrial education 
must be found. 
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Cast Pipe Centrifugally in 
Sand Molds 


At the convention of the American 
Water Works association recently held 
in New York, a number of manufactur- 
ers of cast iron pipe displayed sam- 
ples of pipe made by a new application 
of the centrifugal process. The pipe, 
which is designed for water, gas and oi! 
ines and for many other purposes, 1s 
the outcome of development work initi 
ated by the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., in which a number 
f other manufacturers co-operated. 

The pipe is made by the so-called 
sand-spun process, which employs a sand 
mold. The metal, at predetermined 
temperatures, is poured into a _ rapidly 
revolving sand-lined flask, against which 
the metal is cast without any chilling 
action. The centrifugal action of the 
mold, together with further manipula- 
tions thereof serve to evenly distribute 
the mholten metal throughout the length 
ot the mold, insuring a pipe of uniform 
thickness from end to end. It is claimed 
the speed of revolution of the mold is 
such as to cause the metal to be dense 
and to increase its tensile strength . by 
more than 50 per cent. It is tough 
and hard to fracture, yet can be drilled 
01 tapped for service pipe or the exterior 
or interior can be turned or threaded 
for any desired purpose. 

Pipe of any desired thickness can be 
cast by the new method and not only 
the bell but the spigot or bead end can 
be formed as easily as it is formed by 
the old sand cast method. 

A refractory lining which is applied 
to the sand mold before casting prevents 
burning of the sand to the iron and 
avoids scabbing. The send in the flask 
is held in place by the centrifugal action. 
The refractory material which is applied 
te the sand mold is of such a character 
that during the casting operation it be- 
comes incorporated by a fusing action 
with the outer shell of the casting, form- 
ing a coating which resists the formation 
of rust or corrosion, and acts «as a pro- 
tection to the pipe. If desired, the 
finished pipe may be coated with the 
regular tar varnish or coating, and can 
be coated on the interior with a cement 
or other lining material. 

Cast iron pipe made by the new process 
have been thoroughly tested in the usual 
way in hydraulic presses, individual pipe 
being tested to 2400 pounds per square 
inch without showing defects. Bars made 
from the actual casting are said to have 
shown over 30,000 pounds in tensile 
stress; and proportionate’ results in 
transverse and breaking tests. 

‘he new pipe is now being regularly 
made and marketed. Enlarged foundries 
are being built and old plants are being 
reconstructed for the new method. 
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teel Exports and Imports Gain 


Receipts in April Highest Since July 1923—Shipments Pick up But Little and Remain 


Behind Monthly Average for Last Year—Increased Buying of Foreign Rails, 
Pig Iron, Ferromanganese and Tubular Products Swells April Imports 


RADE between the United States 
and foreign countries in April in 
iron, steel and ores was featured 
by the sudden increase in imports, the 
quantity received that month being the 
largest since July, 1923. The total in 
April was 50,975 tons, as compared with 


39,279 tons in March and 77,907 tons 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 














1924——_— 1923 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 

Br ees 26,677 251,284 120,080 124,444 
{fe eerreee 42,054 168,191 67,707 135,182 
BESPOR Sea ee 39,279 124,762 106,206 165,624 
Pe is te 50,975 132,739 77,909 179,159 
RE ee ee ie Pee 75,891 204,988 
bee ie a ee 68,019 172,747 
TE np kce ot VERB «3 eee<8 53,448 170,259 
BMS ckeisase. aaens. | ba 0's et 45,432 163,010 
Se Sei tes AE 36,612 173,664 
Oe. Si atee” keeee estes 29,884 154,079 
ee bkcneks aaees. “srages 26,534 186,770 
i Pree ee ee) Ley 27,012 179,215 
Totals 159,208 672,539 734,734 2,009,141 
Year Imports Exports 
a a oa Vip odes anes 712,895 2,005,100 
SU Se lecics cs eceedane® 135,825 2,150,276 
PE ee tier ret rs 421,274 4,934,087 
rrr rer rer 322,264 4,397,295 
Dis beceecah a wieatewe 169,110 5,338,019 
Wi eswitk dev iccsevevens 330,201 6,465,053 
Rc igs a0 aes.s aah oe 328,965 6,110,732 
| Ee pn rer aes St | 282,396 3,532,564 
Te Sic c dake « ofagicol 289,775 1,549,554 
SG ee aaa twas ess we eke 317 ,260 2,745,635 


ORIGIN OF FERROMANGANESE AND 
MANGANESE ORE IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 
Manganese ore from: 
CN ee i wD ate eNOS Ss Rae as au ees 16 
TOTRE TSOP RANODE. << yds soe. 0s-0p gies aye 11,437 
Ce ssa euisneeled Shia deebat es OReu 2,037 
EE OEE eee PE See 3,108 
Dt SM Wb acs Sacto we ass ee sbus 7,618 
Beitich. West: Africa «is qrbicwee evs 5,513 
WS ites odds ct ares ee het S ose 29,729 
Ferromanganese from: 
NN x ahs whale se Seca + «wee 16 
GOP ow ccc teee rece ess 5 
ee Se ORE i) Cee ee ce 6,045 
RD ead ge danre o OO RAR Oh VERS Cel TeS 6,066 
ORIGIN CF IRON ORE IMPORTS 
Gross Tons Ten 
Months 
April ending April 
From: 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Te canes J Weed ee tee 
Sweden ...... 15,103 63,669 431,568 432,537 
Canedsa ....5. 311 224 12,028 2,265 
Cuba ........ 30,404 38,800 486,746 516,588 


258,626 162,985 
757,031 428,222 


149,815 171,459 2,050,735 1,614,779 


French Africa. 10,758 22,814 
Other countries 93,239 45,952 





Total: Feces 

ORIGIN OF PIG IRON IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 

From: 
Belgium 2... ccc c cia c cece eer ceevesececes 100 
GOrMANy 4... bccidic ss cwain csc cleccnewedes 704 
NG dS as panes ov ae eraly galeees 4,204 
OS A Ore ieee Te ee re 26 
SS Sen ee Pre Fee a ek ode 1,700 
SE iiss g oWisan sdk ap » Hae meres SM s 1,286 
CS ods ie otis balls dea ev eay ewee ee 4,851 
Wistihdie MaMa Sin a o.caine's ceased idine aoe Gpeue 
WePRPIOEE oe oo os 04 010 F608 s woe wees ele Ran 500 

ME Sek Ue bees a hb baie sek ok eee 17,171 











IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS 


Ten months 
ended April, 


Gross Tons 
April 

1924 1923 1924 
Pie. iron: s655 45 4,117 1,844 34,222 
SEEDS 6. Bima 11,895 4,616 83,974 
tSemifinished.. 6,719 11,247 69,186 
Iron, steel bars + tt +e 
Steel bars 10,720 15,413 112,920 
Alloy steel bars 426 97 2,694 
Iron bars 413 838 5,603 
Wire rods 1,556 3,617 34,489 
Boiler plates .. 148 418 9,785 
Other plates.. 10,499 13,609 73,406 
Galvanized 

sheets iwixes 5,998 13,706 78,883 
Steel sheets, 

ae 5,482 19,502 152,942 
Iron sheets, 

black 819 1,510 9,479 
Bevin: snueerys 914 1,609 8,282 
Hoops, bands 

and scroll.. 2,329 3,008 23,635 
Tin, terne plate 5,924 13,478 138,314 
Structural 

shapes, plain 7,359 10,141 84,753 
Structural 

shapes, fabri- 

cated itis. 843 5,271 25,701 
Ship and tank 

plates, punched 

or shaped 266 89 2,497 
Metal lath 141 91 1,580 
Other structur- 

al forms 3,062 3,211 41,179 
Rails over 50 

pounds ..... 7,193 15,173 203,788 
Rails under 50 

pounds ..... 596 2,385 21,614 
Rail joints, etc. 812 1,353 20,914 
Switches, frogs, 

ae eee 366 285 5,332 
Railroad spikes 404 750 6,807 
Railroad bolts, 

nuts, etc.... 77 188 2,012 
Zoiler tubes 1,311 1,046 13,340 
Casing and oil 

line pipe.... 9,756 5,505 72,923 
Welded black 

DIR Gia sod 6,745 5,852 64,19 
W Ided Ra il 

zed pipe 2,573 1,896 26,430 
Malleable iron 

pipe fittings. 762 4,475 
M illeable iron 

screw \pipe iht- 

I ease oe 1,619 ++ = =*3,655 
Cast iron pipe 861 8,068 
Cast iron pipe 

fittings 950 6,9( 
Cast iron screw 

fittings ‘4 454 % *2,614 
Cast iron. pres 

sure pipe fit- 

OS ES 654 +7 «+*5.344 
Cast iron soil 

pipe fittings. 345 4? . 43320 
Plain wire and 

steel wire 1,197 1,953 27,887 
Galvanized wire 1,395 6,390 33,308 
Barbed wire 7,224 6,294 56,649 
Woven wire 

fencing .... 84 478 2,992 
Wire cloth and 

screening ... 245 78 1,877 
Wire rope and 

CBOE esses 21 523 3,903 
Insulated wire 

and cable 109 156 1,015 
Other wire 1,123 1,059 10,892 
Cut. sails. ...... 281 621 1,481 
Wire nails 878 3,463 40,241 
Horseshoe nails 93 107 795 
Other nails 443 482 4,428 
Bolts, nuts, riv- 

ets, etc. 1,455 1,672 14,801 
Florseshoes ... 58 40 812 
Other iron and 

ae 5,986, 7,506 53,028 
Ferromanganese 

and __spiegel- 

Pe ae 1,028 1,505 3,115 
Ferrosilicon 156 3§ 1,022 
Total ....132,739 183,686 1,721,503 


NI NI 


5,652 
81,071 
89,312 


79,176 


9,019 
7,331 


1,997 
*280 


50,106 
169,588 


21,085 
16,226 


uhh 
Ut CO tn un ee > 
PR wOAE 
KUNOUD 


bo 


wW 
“s+ 





1,471,260 


im April, 1923. Greatly accentuated buy- 
ing of foreign rails, ferromanganese and 


tubular products accounted largely for 
the increase of April tonnage. Ferro- 
manganese imports increased from 1841 


in March to 6066 
receipts jumped from 
tcns, and tubular products 
to 6375 tons. Tin plate 
creased from 30 tons in March 
tons in April. 

Exports, totaling 132,739 tons in April 
(Concluded on Page 1520) 


tons in April; 
394 to 4621 
from 2004 
in- 
547 


tons 
rail 


imports 
to 


CASTINGS AND FORGINGS EXPORTS 


Gross Tons 
; Ten months 
April ended April 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Iron castings ..... 683 752 8,116 8,547 
Steel castings ..... 535 431 4,557 1,816 


Car wheels and axles 1,544 1,170 
Iron and steel 
forgings 


17,197 13,607 


495 1,994 2,069 


gic tdbweetes 3,914 2,848 31,864 26,039 


FERROALLOY EXPORTS 


Gross Tons 
Ten months 
April ended April 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Ferrosilicon ...... 156 38 1,022 792 
Ferromanganese and 

spiegeleisen ..... 1,028 1,505 3,113 2,891 
Tungsten, mangan- 

ese and other ores 70.=—s:121 1,388 258* 
Ferrotungsten, tung- 

sten metal and 

WO feiasc ch 4b eS . 2 ee 
Ferrovanadium .... i 2 25 12 
Other ferroalloys... 26 50 98 194 

"yaly ~% te: Dewi’ 31. 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS APRIL, 

1924 
Gross Tons 
Plates 

Gal- not 
van fab- Tin Steel Barb- 
ized ri terne sheets ed 
Rails sheets cated plate black wire 
Argentina 503 128 168 104 178 
Australia .. ... 3 ‘ Pe 231 
Brasil ..... Fs. AT slehe 328 21 3,455 

British South 

Africa eee 24 . eee ‘ 695 
Canada 934 2,082 10,101 753 4,596 63 
Chile 503 156 238 48 
China 845 ee 1,554 4 Kee 
Colombia 695 oo fee OP P 486 
Ce i atases 1,697 533 7 154 8 726 
Central 

America SPER ATA. 354 
Dutch East 

Indies .. ... en rere a's 
Honduras 50 ‘F ae 
PR ek es ae a 668 A 
Japan 848 226 327 = 471 , 
Mexico 661 460 24 270 69 282 
Norway os 72 ‘¥ 
Peru eet 2 11 
Philippine 

Islands 61 48 148 48 18 250 
United King- 

Oe . ose ws re "4 ’ - 
Venezuela . ... oso ea a 3 96 
Ulpsigwav i< %>. cael Tie’ 9 
Other Eu- 

rome ...: aaa "Wit 
Other South 

America 138 49 
Other coun- 

tries 1,415 344 §2°.587° 193 366 
South 

America 158 “* 

a bivee 13 


Hone Kong 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 


Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 


nae 








| ee 

C. WIRKS recently was appointed 
J district sales manager at Cleveland 
of the Thomas Sheet Steel Co., 
Niles, O., maker of high grade galvan- 
ized, blue annealed and black sheets. Mr. 
Wirks at one time was president and 
gencral manager of the Gary Iron & 
Steel Co., and later was district manager 
of sales at Cleveland for the Brier Hill 
Steel Co. Mr. Wirks more recently had 
been conducting a business at Cleve- 
land under the name of J. C. Wirks & 
Co., dealing in sheets, plates, etc., and 
representing the Central Iron & Steel 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

o..6. @ 

William A. Kerr has been made a di- 
rector of the Replogle Steel Co. to suc- 
ceed F. H. Bell. 

* * * 
Alley, Alley & Page, 
for Europe 
trip 


James C. New 
York and 
July 12 on 


ot two or 


3oston, will sail 
the RotrerDAM 
three months. 
x * * 
A. Roebling, pres- 
Sons Co., 


eighty- 


for a 


Col. Washington 
ident of John A. Roebling 
Trenton, N. J., celebrated 


seventh birthday on May 26. 
es 0 


his 


president of the 
York, has 
elected a the International 
Combustion Engineering Corp., succeed- 
Fitzpatrick, resigned. 
0 

Carl Stenburg, who for the past four 
years has been general foreman for the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
New York, has been made general ‘su- 
perintendent of the Railway Materials 
Co., Toledo, O. 


Bourne, 
Co., New 
director of 


George L, 


Superheater been 


ing T. F. 


* * * 
Paul G. Leoni, president of the 
& Ore Corp. of America-and vice pr::i- 


Tron 


dent of Wm. H. Muller & Co, 11 
Broadway, New York, will sail for Eu- 
rope June 10 and expects to return 
about the end of August. 
xk x 

George K. Burgess, director of the 
bureau of standards, Washington, was 
conferred the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of engineering by Case School of 


Applied Science, Cleveland, at that in- 
stitution’s commencement May 29. 
** * 

William L. Lindblom, who entered the 
employ of the Simmons Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., as a bench hand in the brass 
and tube mill as a boy, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Kenosha 


ae 


plant, the largest of the Simmons metal 
bed and furniture group. He takes the 
place of James C. Ferris, who has been 
transferred to the executive offices in 


New York as general manager of all 
works, 

* * * 
James H. Cumiskey, formerly plant 
manager for the Central Metal Prod- 
ucts Corp., College Point, L. L, man- 


ufacturer of hollow steel interior trim, 
has entered the field of general contract- 


office at Elmhurst, L. I. 
+ a * 


ing, with 

Frederick H. Payne, president since 
1920, of the Greenfield & Die 
Corp., Greenfield, Mass., has resigned 
as partner of Tucker, Anthony & Co., 
attention to 


Tap 


and will give his entire 
the Greenfield company. 
* * * 
‘J. W. Judge, representative on the 
Pacific coast for the Lake Erie Bolt 
& Nut Co., Cleveland, has joined with 


Alfred W. Dow, to form Judge & 
Dow, San Francisco, manufacturers’ 
agent. They will represent Donner 


Steel Co., Apollo Steel Co., and other 
organizations. 
* * * 


Arthur H. Young, recently appointed 
industrial relations counsel for Curtis, 
Fosdick & Belknap, New York, had 
been manager of industrial relations for 
the International Harvester Co., since 
1918. Prior to 1918 he had been super- 
intendent of labor safety at the 
Seuth Works, Illinois Steel Co., Chi- 


cago. 


and 


* > * 
Edward C. Clark has been added to 
the sales force of the New York office, 
17 Battery place, of the Eastern Fuel 
Co., Peoples Bank building, Pittsburgh. 
He was graduated from Yale university 
in 1921. He became interested in the 
coal business, spending a year or so with 
the Savan Colliery Co., for which interest 
the Eastern Fuel Co. acts as sales agent. 
x * * 
been 
sales 


Alexander D. Darragh has 
pointed New York district 
acer. for E. Arthur Tutein, Inc., with 
offices at 2 Rector street, New York. 
Mr. Darragh for 10 years sold pig iron 
and steel for the Carnegie Steel Co. 
and the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co, at New York and Albany. For 
two years he served in the army and 
after his discharge went with the Con 
solidated Steel Corp., as assistant man- 
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ap- 


Na- 











ager of sales. After that organization 
disbanded, he reorganized the sales force 


of the Consolidated Rolling Mills & 
Foundry Co., Mexico City, Mexico. 

* * * 
Arthur P. Taylor, treasurer of the 


Charles Taylor Sons Co., Cincinnati, re- 
fractories manufacturer, will leave for 
Europe on July 20 and will be accom- 


panied by MacDonald C. Boos, senior 
fellow of the Refractories Fellowship, 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. 
They will visit central Europe, Eng- 


land, Belgium and France, and while 
in Europe will be 
Eritish Refractories 


tion. 


the guests of the 


Rese2zrch associa- 


* * * 


J. M. Gates has been appointed resident 
manager at Philadelphia for the Eastern 
Fuel Co., Peoples Bank building, Pitts- 
burgh. He will have charge of sales in 
Philadelphia and nearby districts of New 
Jersey, Delaware, and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Gates is a graduate of the 
class of 1903 of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. For the last 18 years 
he has been identified with the coal trade 
in that city, having been with J. Tatnall 
Lea & Co., until the formation of the 
Prudential Coal Co. in 1920 when he be- 
came vice president of the latter company. 

* * x 

William Henry Williams, senior vice 
president of the Ore & 
Iron Co, with a blast furnace and 
ore mine at Standish, N. Y., has been 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Missouri Pacific railroad. 
He had been chairman of the executive 
committee of the road. The Chateaugay 
company is a subsidiary of Delaware 
«& Hudson Co. of which Mr. Williams 
is vice president. Mr. Williams also is 
chairman of the board of the Wabash 
railroad and interested in 
panies. 


Chateaugay 


other com- 


Plans Furnace on Coast 


Plans and specifications are being pre- 
pered by the engineering 
of the Pacific Coast Steel 
tuilding, San Francisco, for the con- 
struction of a blast furnace plant at 
Long Beach, Cal., the complete project 
to cost about $7,000,000. Tentative plans 
for the first unit call for a plant of one 
blast furnace and by-product coke ovens. 
Contracts will be let for certain 
of the work. 


department 
Co., Rialto 


parts 

















Dullness in Machinery Demand 


Holiday Adds to Quietness in Equipment Market Last Week—May Volume of 






Business Fell Far Below Totals of Previous Months—Used Tool Buying 
Slackening—Crane Market Again Showed Some Activity 


ULLNESS marked the machine tool 
last week, with the holiday contributing to 


May generally was .a 


the inactivity. 


month for manufacturers and dealers. 
ness in that month fell considerably below the volume 


months. 
railroad 
with. few 


of previous 

Slackening in 
dent last week, 
manufacturers 
scattered and no 
able railroad business is 


large lists 


Industrial, buying also is 


buying became 
orders being 
from that class of buyer. 

were 
before manufacturers but 
there is no indication of prompt closing. 

quieter, © and 
‘schools now are among the leading purchasers, es- 


market 


poor 
The total busi- 


recently 


pecially in the Pittsburgh and Chicago districts. The 
Great Western Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kans., which 
inquired for 
a number of tools at a recent auction. 

Used equipment continues to fare better than new, 


about 36 machines, purchased 


in many districts, but a falling off in volume of sales 


more evi- is noted. Most 
received by 
Orders were 


closed. Consider- 


vocational 


small tools, such as bench lathes, drills, etc. 
activity picked up suddenly last week with the award 
of several good orders. 
tures the prospective buyers with an inquiry for 1] 
for a plant at Sparrows 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. and the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. were among recent large buyers. 


being done in 
Crane 


the business is 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. fea- 


Point, Md. The Westing- 


Veinatiionial 2 See Now Are Heavy Buyers 


| EW YORK, June 3.—Trading 
N in machine tools the past week 


was light, with the holiday 
last Friday a contributing factor. Rail- 
road buying was confined-to two or 
three orders for single machines, while 
industrial buying was scattered. In- 
cluded in this latter were orders for 
six machines for the various plants 
of the Otis Elevator Co., this city, and 
a 5foot boring and turning mill for 
the Latex Iron & Steel Co., of the 
Birmingham district. The General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., is con- 
fining its activity at the moment to 
some small fill-in purchases for its 
various plants. 

Crane demand is featured by an in- 
quiry for 11 electric overhead cranes, 
ranging from five to 25 tons, for the 
plant at Sparrows Point, Md., of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. An inquiry for 
eight electric overhead cranes, it is 
understood, is to be brought out shortly 
by the Foundation Co, 120 Liberty 
street, this city, for installation at the 
Atlanta shops of the Southern rail- 
road. As noted in a recent issue, the 
Foundation Co. is inquiring for several 
cranes for the Southern railroad shops 
at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Davis Equipment Co, 50 Church 
street, New York, is in the market for 
the following list, preferably used eqnip- 
ment: One 30-ton crane ladle, one 25- 
ton crane ladle, one 84-inch iron cu- 
pola, one 4000-pound capacity scale on 
trucks for use on narrow-gage track, 


20 1-ton balanced type cupola charging 
buggies for pig iron, ten 300-pound ca- 
pacity balanced 
buggies for 


cupola charging 
75-pound air 


type 
coke, one 





squeezed jolt molding machine, one 28 
x 40-inch molding machine and. one 
intensive sand mixer. 


Trade Schools Buying Tools 


ITTSBURGH, June 3.—Much of 

the machine tool market activity this 
week is in connection with trade schools. 
The Pittsburgh board of education dis- 
tributed orders for a comparatively large 
number of machines for Peabody high 
school, for shipment about July 15. The 
Reliance Machinery Sales Co. received 
orders for the shaper, drill press; the 
McCoy-Brandt Machinery Co. was 
awarded two 9-inch and ten 12-inch 
Sydney lathes; Somers, Fitler & Todd 
Co. will furnish eight or nine items in- 
cluding two lathes, two grinders, a forge 
and planer, and a furnace. The list for 
the Carrick high school now is out and 
dealers still are working on the Brad- 
dock high school inquiry for five or six 
small items. The Carrick list calls for 
some heavy equipment including five or 
six large woodworking machines. The 
board of education at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., is understood to be planning the 
purchase of a number of machines, as is 
the school district board at Maddington, 
W. Va. One dealer sold two No. 4 
thread rollers and others have disposed 
of a limited amount of small equipment. 
inquiries involve mostly individual tools. 
The crane market has been active again 
this week, and several inquiries pending 
for some time past have been closed. The 
feature order is that of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. for its Sharon, Pa. 
transformer plant, the order being di- 
vided among the Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Works, Alliance Machine 
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Co., and the Morgan Engineering Co. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
and the Blaw-Knox Co. also figured 
among the week’s crane buyers. 


Buyers’ Inactivity Continues 


LEVELAND, June 3.—Inactivity 

among machinery buyers in this dis- 
trict continues prevalent. Orders for 
more than one tool at a time are few. 
One Detroit automeile manufacturer 
last week closed on a dozen or more 
tools, some of which will be furnished 
by local manufacturers. Westinghouse 
Flectric & Mfg. Co. also entered this 
territory for a few machines, 

Used tools are quieter than in the past 
three or four weeks. Price concessions 
are more drastic as dealers struggle to 
get the small current business, Inquiries 
have picked up, but the increased pend- 
ing business was not reflected in sales 
last week. Auctions of used equipment 
are eating into the business of dealers. 
Such sales as the Universal Tractor Co., 
Rock Island, IIll., have slowed used tool 
buying, although much of the equipment 
at that sale went to dealers. 

The city of Milwaukee is in the mar- 
ket for one milling machine for the 
service department of Riverside pump- 
ing plant. 


School Board Puts Out List 

HICAGO, 3.—The Chicago 

board of education is taking bids 
on a number of tools for the wood 
shop of the Tilden technical high school, 
including 2 motor head speed lathes with 
a swing of 12 inches over the bed, turn. - 
ing 48 inches between centers and hav- 
ing a bed 72 inches long; 30 lathes the 
same as the foregoing except having 


June 
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plain beds 48 
24 inches between 
ing machine; two 6-inch portable hand 


and 


one 


turning 
mortis- 


inches long 


centers ; 


planers and jointers and one 20-inch hand 
planer and jointer; and four oil stone 
tool grinders. The board's list of 
for the Crane technical high school is 
due, but not The 
Rumely Co., Ind., 
a H-inch rounder 
Chicago house. 
lic works of Chicago has 
inch drill and a 16-inch x 6 
for its pumping stations. A 
turer who is equipping a plant for the 
manufacture of wrenches is about to 
place $5000 worth of tools. The Great 
Western Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kans., 
purchased a number of tools at the auc- 
tion of the Universal Tractor Co. plant 
equipment at Rock Island, Ill, last week. 
Most of the tools went to dealers, and 
at surprisingly high prices. 

Market Is Quieter 
INCINNATI, 
factors in the machine tool market 

have been withdrawn to some extent and 
have left the market here without activ- 
ity. Railroads have been large 
buyers this year have developed a spirit 
of procrastination not buying 
on their inquiries, preferring to let the 
situation rest for the time being. Sales 
are confined to an occasional tool 
two and no inquiries are coming out for 
large groups. With signs indi- 
cating better buying later in the year it 


tools 
yet out. Advance- 
LaPorte, 
tooth 
The department of pub- 
taken a 24- 
foot lathe 
manu fac- 


has_ placed 


gear with a 


June 3.—Supporting 
which 


and are 


or 


some 


HUMINT 


Crane Awards 
Orders Placed 


Four 15-ton cranes for the Westinghouse Electric 


& Mig. Co., to the Alliance Machine Co 

Three 15-ton trolleys, ordered by the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. for New Castle, Pa., 
and other plants, from the Alliance Machine 
Co. 

Two electric overhead cranes for the American 
Smelters Securities ¢ 120 Broadway, New 
York, to Pawling & Harnischfeger Co.; one 
crane is of 25-ton capacity, 30-foot span, ior 


and the other of 10-ton ca- 


shipment to Peru 1 
for shipment to Tacoma, 


yacity, 100-foot span, 
Vash. 
Single Installations 


Westing- 
Pa., to 


for the 


75-ton and one 50-ton crane 
Sharon, 


house Electric & Mfg. Co., 
the Morgan Engineering Co. 

70-ton double trolley crane and a 15-ton single 
trolley crane for the Northern Pacific railroad, 
to Manning, Maxwell & Moore. 

$0-ton crane with 10-ton auxiliary for the Ameri 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Wellsville, O., to 
the Alliance Machine Co. 

30-ton locomotive crane for McClelland & 
Jankersfield, St. Louis, to the American Hoist 
& Derrick Co. 

30-ton with 10-ton auxiliary and 80-foot span for 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Shar- 
on, Pa., to the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Works. 

15-ton crane, 60-foot span, for Austin Ford & 
Son, Cambridge, Mass., to the Lane Mfg. 


‘Oo. 
10-ton double trolley crane, 85-foot span, for 


the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, to an east- 
ern builder. 


barn 
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the market will remain 
relatively quiet for some time. Automo- 
tive plants are not adding to their equip- 
ment and agricultural implement manu- 
not 
are 


seems probable 


facturers are running slowly and are 
in need of further Prices 
unchanged and are regarded as too high 
by most buyers. No tendency to lower 
them has become apparent. Sales of used 
machinery are more difficult to close, 
even though the bulk of those reported 
consist of odds and ends and small items 
such as bench lathes and drills. The 
Cincinnati Planer Co., reports:an order 
from an eastern manufacturer for two 
planers, while the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co. received an order for three 
milling machines from a Chicago com- 


tools. 


pany. 
May Shows Total 


OSTON, June 3.—Inquiry 

was encouraging a week ago has 
not yet materialized in orders and the 
month of May closed in New England 
with one of the poorest totals on ma- 
chine tool dealer’s books in several years. 
Inquiry still persists and most observers 
much ahead of 
holding remarkably 
meager sales. 


Poor 


which 


that June will be 
May. Prices are 
firm in the face of 
rent inquiry comes from railroads, from 
several 
an 


feel 
Cur- 
a textile machine manufacturer, 


manufacturers, 
Miscellaneous 


automobile part and 


electrical manufacturer. 
tools 
public 
South 


will be offered at 


the 


and equipment 


sale at base, 


June 6. 


auction 
Boston, 


army 


MT 


and Inquiries 


10-ton, 45-foot span, for the Fort Wayne plant 


of the General Electric Co., reported placed. 
5-ton, 2-motor trolley for the Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, to the Cleveland Crane & En- 


gineering Works 

2-ton, single I-beam crane, 
the Dilts Machine W Fulton, N. Y., 
reported last week as awarded to another 
peter, to Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
Oo. 

Ditcher for the Michigan Central, to the Ameri- 
can Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Telpher crane for the A. M. Byers Co., Girard, 
O., to the Alliance Machine Co. 


Orders Pending 


Nineteen cranes for the Gary plant of the 
tional Tube Co.; action still deferred. 
Eleven electric overhead cranes, 5 to 25 tons 
capacity, for the Sparrows Point plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.; actively pending. 
Eight electric overhead cranes for the Atlanta 
shops of Southern railroad; inquiry, it is 
understood, to be brought out shortly by the 
Foundation Co., 120 Liberty street, New 
York, the list for the Southern railroad shops 

at Knoxville, Tenn. 

5-ton wall crane for the Pittsfield, Mass., plant 
of the General Electric Co.; bids asked. 

5-ton crane for the Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh; bids being tabulated. 

Number of cranes for brass foundry addition 
for the Westinghouse Airbrake Co., Wilmer- 
ding, Pa., including cranes of 3-ton and 5- 
ton capacities, together with hoist and mono- 
rail system; bids being tabulated. 

Traveling cranes for Ford Motor Co. 
Hamilton, O.; pending. 


22-foot span, for 


rks, 


Na- 


plant 2? 


nn A RR 
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Exports and Imports Gain 
(Continued from Page 1517) 


were but little higher than in March 
when they were 124,762 tons. This is 
considerably below the monthly average 
of shipments in 1923, which was 167,428 
tons. Although a few products _in- 
creased in tonnage shipped from March 
to April, the materials which had con- 
tributed largely to the total in the past 
few months fell off. Steel rail shipments 
totaled 7789 tons as compared with 27,- 
502 tons in February, and 33,111 tons in 
January, when exports were at a higher 
level. Tin plate shipments dropped from 
25,443 tons in January to 21,854 tons 
in February, 12,902 tons in March and 
5920 tons in April. Iron and steel plates, 
boiler tubes and ferromanganese _ ship- 
ments were the only items on the ex- 
port list which showed an increase. 


Manganese ore imports dropped sharp- 


ly, from 46,067 tons in March to 29,- 
729 tons in April. 
Canada continues to lead all coun- 


tries as a buyer of American finished 
steel products. Of the 10,499-ton total 
of unfabricated plates exported, Canada 
received 10,101 tons. 





IMPORTS OF VARIOUS ORES AND 
FERROALLOYS 


Gross Tons Ten 
Months 
April ending April 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Ferromangan- 
ee 6,066 6,053 54,563 48,945* 
Ferrosilicon 1,307 1,169 10,848 14,231 


228,967 3,060,327** 


Manganese ore 29,729 14,071 
o 21,850** 


Tungsten ore. ate se yal 
Nickel ore... 528 648 4,990 4,038 
So ae 37,630 21,941 299,368 3,149,391 


*Beginning July 1, 1922. 
**Beginning Sept. 22, 1922. 
~-‘« TRON AND STEEL IMPORTS 





Gross Tons 
Ten months 
April ended April, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Pig iron .... 17,171 32,271 133,797 %*580,389 
Ferromanganese 6,066 6,053 54,563 *48,945 
Ferrosilicon 307 1,169 10,848 14,231 
SED ii \ooxes 6,900 26,854 71,456 *2,946,014 
Bar iron 479 1,238 4,808 8,803 
Steel ingots, 
bars, etc 3,527 1,263 27,691 24,08 
Structural shapes 2,002 1,291 13,666 9,241 
ee an 4,621 2,917 25,609 17,604 
Boiler and oth 
er plates .... 5 2,895 **1,504 
Sheets and saw 
ee eee 250 105 2,750 845 
Tin Diste.'. ss. 547 3,273 1,303 9,315 
Wire rope and 
insulated wire 96 13 810 ** 376 
Wire rods 883 29 4,963 2,451 
EE. Sips <0 43,854 76,481 355,159 3,663,801 
OTHER IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Tubular _ prod- 
oes << 6,375 528 18,363 **2 366 
Round iron and 
steel wire 196 315 2,744 2,101 
Castings and 
forgings 204 302 2,304 **1 070 
Nails and 
ee 13 118 432 **599 
Bolts, nuts, riv- 
ets, Wie. ics 4 17 144 *e772 
Flat wire and 
strip steel .. 329 149 1,727 **640 
Total ........50,975 77,910 380,873 3,670,699 
*Tuly 1 to Sept. 21, 1922. 
**Beginning Sept. 22, 1924. 














SAN 
Wrench Co. has been incorporated for $500,000 
by J. V. Bellumini, A. L. Lucot, W. M. Whit- 
tenberg, L. S. Fraser and T. G. Negrich. 


structed 

DENVER, 
spending about $12,000,000 for water system and 
public improvements. 


New Construction and Enterprise 


IRONDALE, ALA.—William White, inventor 
of an electric light globe, plans plant between 
here and Gate City, for manufacture of patented 


product, 


FRANCISCO—The Quick Adjustable 


BOULDER, COLO.—An electric power plant 
costing approximately $12,000,000 is being con- 


here. 


COLO.—The 


municipality is 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Colling Tool & 
Machine Co., Asylum street, plans constructing 
l-story, 50x100-foot machine shop. Greenwood 
& Noerr, Main street, are engineers. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Ace Products 
Corp. has been formed with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture and deal in automobile accessories, 
by George E. LaVietes. 


WEST HAVEN, CONN.—Metal Products 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated for $100,000 by 
Johiu E. 

WASHINGTON—Wood Hoist & 
Body Co., Inc., has been incorporated for $10,- 
000 by Arthur A. McDermott, 3415 M_ street, 


Garritty. 


Hydraulic 


northwest, and others. 






WASHINGTON—United States Wrench Mfg. 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated for $700,000 to 


manufacture wrenches, etc., by J. M. 
819 Fifteenth street northwest, C. C. 
and others. 


ORLANDO, 


Maupin, 
Sarah, 


FLA.—Farm & Home Machin 


ery Co. has been incorporated for $12,000 with 
E. W. Yandre as president and E. E. Rhodes 


as secretary. 


ROME, GA.—Davis 


Works is in market 


Foundry & 
the for light 


warehouse storage building. 


CHICAGO—Economy Electric Lantern 


Machine 
steel frame 


Co., 








Recent Industrial Business Changes 


GANSCHOW 


manufactur- 


ILLIAM 
Co., Chicago, 
er of specialty gears, soon 


will move its plant to Peoria, 
Ill., where it has acquired space in 
the Acme Factories Sites Corp., 
South Bartonville. The foundry 


as well as the gear shop. will be 
moved. William Goepke, vice presi- 
dent, will be in charge of the Peoria 
branch. 

of RR 


Yachting Machine Shops, Inc., 
New Orleans, has been dissolved. 
my oe 
The plant of the National Abra- 
sive Co., Amesbury, Mass., has 
been sold to the American Abrasive 

Co., Westfield, Mass. 
x * x 
The Warner Iron Co., announces 
the removal of its main offices from 
Nashville, to Cumberland Furnace, 
Tenn, 
Se Se 
Keystone Tool & Metal Parts 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., has changed 
Nob Products 


its name to the 
Corp. 
* * O* 
Anderson Engine Co., Chicago, 


designer and manufacturer of spe- 
cial machinery and engines, has re- 


moved its offices in that city to 
4236 Lincoln avenue. 
x * * 


General Motors Corp., New York, 
is to sell two idle plants at Bloom- 
hed, N. Ys, were bought 
from the International Arms & Fuse 


which 


Co. several years ago. 
= Ss 
A branch office for the handling 
of the company’s Florida business 
has been established at Tampa, Fla., 
by the Nashville Bridge Co., op- 
erating plants at Nashville, Tenn., 


and at Bessemer, Ala. J. W. Le- 
roux, of Atlanta, is in charge of the 
new Office. 
x * x 
After June 1, the Ohio State 


Foundrymen’s association will have 

its headquarters at 5713 Euclid av- 

enue, Cleveland, having moved from 

the Century building. Arthur J. 

Tuscany is secretary and manager. 
* * * 


The Austin Co., Cleveland, has 
removed its Chicago district offices 


from the Continental & Commercial 
Bank the 
building, La- 


building to 
160 North 
Salle street, Chicago. 

x * x 


National 
Burnham 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of fuses, etc., 
on June 1 removed its Chicago 
district sales office from 536 Trans- 
portation building to larger quar- 
ters at 513 West Jackson boule- 
vard. 

x ok Ox 

Alfred W. Dow, San Francisco, 
iron and steel manufacturer’s agent, 
has changed his business name 
to Judge & Dow. The company 
handles accounts for Donner Steel 
Co. and Apollo Steel Co. Head- 
quarters at 300 Call building, 
San Francisco. 

*k xk x 

Peck’s Brass Foundry Co., Bel- 
lingham, Wash., has increased its 
capital stock from $5000 to $25,- 
000 and has changed its name to 
Bellingham Chain & Forge Co. 
A new plant is being constructed 
for manufacturing chain up to one 
in size. 

* * &k 

The Armstrong Cork & Insu- 
lation Co., Pittsburgh, announces 
changes in its branch office ad- 


are 


inch 


dresses at Denver, Colo., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The headquarters 
in Denver has been moved to 720 
Symes building, and that at Kan- 
sas City to 410 West Sixth street. 
* * 4 

The Daniel's Ornamental 
& Wire Corp., recently incorpor- 
ated, has taken over the plant of 


Iron 


the Daniel’s Ornamental Iron 
Works. W. H. Daniel is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the new 


will continue the 
folding gates and 


company, which 
manufacture of 
iron and _ wire. 
x * * 


ornamental 


Ridenour, Seaver & Kendig, Cax- 
ton building, Cleveland, manufactur- 
er’s have opened a 
branch office at 773 Ellicott Square 
building, Buffalo, N. Y., to handle 


representatives, 


the western New York territory. 
The company represents Industrial 
Works, Bay City, Mich. in the 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh territories. 
L. N. Ridenour will be in charge 
of the Buffalo office. 
ae Se 

The Rosenbaum Mfg. Co. has 

moved its offices from 33 Bleecker 


street to 54 East Ninth street, New 
York, where it occupies considerably 
The company spe- 
cializes in job sheet metal and orna- 


larger quarters. 


work and also in the 


and erection of special 


mental iron 

manufacture 

machinery. 
x * x 

Heating & Power Appliance 

Co., 200-10 Mil- 

waukee, has been incorporated for 


$100,000 to take over the business 


Pleasant _ street, 


of that name. The ownership is 
practically unchanged. Frank K. 
Hutchinson, Silas R. Jones and 


W. E. Lange were incorporators. 
The company makes steam traps. 
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549 West Washington boulevard, has been incor- Boerger, Charles O. Bartlett and Edward C. ment for automobiles, by Martin S. Kok, Frances 


porated for $75,000 to manufacture and deal in Lindsey. Kok and Carl P. Brucker. 


lamps and lanterns, by Ross Davenport, Charles (447¢4GOQ—York Wrench Mig Co. 2415 | GALESBURG, ILL.—The Chicago, Burlington 
B. Bolles and Albert C. Grunwald. ‘ : . : : : 
Diversey avenue, has been incorporated with & Quincy railroad, has awarded construction 


CHICAGO—Western Metal Spinning Works, 200 shares no par value stock, to deal in and contracts for 80x216-foot repair plant for steel 


1730 South Jefferson street, has been incorporat- manufacture tools and appliances, by Frederick cars. 


ed for $25.000 to manufacture and sell auto- H. Raedel, Herschel V. Shepard and Merle E 5 : 
mobile 96a and accessories, by Kelly, Burns Morris. : peeresegp pie oa ee 
& Daly, 69 West Washington street. , planning Saterys, SORTS eek ent, HNO, 260, 

y CHICAGO—Economy Fuel Corp., 310 South 000 in cost. Fred K. Davis, is in charge. 

CHICAGO—Precision Die & Tool Co., 1850 Michigan avenue, has been incorporated for $10,- Spencer & Son, 1830 Calumet avenue, Chicago, 
West Fulton street, has been incorporated for 000 to manufacture and deal in machines, tur- are architects. 
$40,000 to manufacture and deal in tools, dies, bines, etc., by T. A. Sheehan, R. P. Gibbons MENDOTA, ILL.—The Mendota Mfg. & 
jigs, etc., by Charles Kietel, Jr., Carl A. Swan- and N. M. Gibbons, J. W. Gibbons and H. J. Transfer Co. is building a 40x100-foot machine 
son, John H. Seaberg and Oscar W. Anderson. Greuene. : . Shop for manufacturing farm implements. J. 

CHICAGO—Oil Heating Co., 215 North CHICAGO—Ward T. Huston of Ward Hus- Schalb is general manager. 

Michigan avenue, has been incorporated with 300 ton & Co. has purchased from the Ford Motor ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—A. L. Bartlett Co., 
shares no par value stock, to manufacture and Co, the assembling plant at Pershing road, 506 Cedar street, has let general contract for 
deal in heating apparatus, etc., by John S. Wabash avenue and Fortieth street. A central $30,000, 1-story, 75x165-foot warehouse of brick 
Lord, George L. Wire and Charles L. Cobb. service station and warehouse of the People Gas and reinforced concrete. 

CHICAGO—Molthop Supply & Mfg. Co., 322 Stores, Inc., will occupy the site. INDIANAPOLIS—The Standard Sanitary 
South Michigan avenue, has been incorporated CICERO, ILL.—The Cicero Chicago Cor- Mfg. Co., Bessemer building, Pittsburgh, has re- 
for $20,000 to manufacture and conduct brok- rugating Co., 1542 South Fifty-first street, has jected bids on 4-story, 80x149-foot warehouse 
erage business in steel, materials, etc., by H. E. purchased a site 123x275 feet on Fifty-second here to be constructed at Pratt and Senate 
Kerber, Hill Blackett and D. T. Molthop. avenue and Fifteenth street, where it plans ex- streets. Bids will be taken later in the year by 


CHICAGO—Fluidair Corp., 4621 Park ave- pansion. engineer Hunting & Davis, Century building, 


nue, has been incorporated with $100,000 cap- ELGIN, ILL.—Elgin Piston Pin Co., 60 Pittsburgh. 
ital and 8000 shares no par value stock, to man- River street, has been incorporated for $1000 to KANSAS CITY, KANS.—Kansas City Can 
ufacture and deal in pumps, by Walter E. manufacture and deal in machinery and equip- & Mfg. Co., 1017 North Forth street, Kirk 











Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
Boe STEEL BARS Philadelphia eer re ee ete to 3.25¢ eee eer 4.506 
Res Ln eee habs a beam 3.49c to 3.515¢ Philadelphia, 3/16-inch ...... 3.22cto3.47c Seattle ......eseeesevevens 4.50c 
Buffalo. .......ccceccseeees 3.55¢ ED. Reco c ccd ewes oes RSS RE awn ne cn aeee oe 4.20¢ 
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Ci , 3.40c to 3.50 ND RS 4.75¢ PES) ..eeeeeeees 4.85¢ 
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REINFORCING BARS Buffalo ...-+-+eeeeeeeeees 5.00¢ Cincinnati (shapes) ........ 4750 
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a a RE” RS es 71c to 3.36 PL. ie sebieeews 0205.0 ele -85c 4 
as ; y olin i SOP eee . o Sag Los Angeles ............+.. 6.20¢ Ups ge yg lll abetted rk th 
nen. Aneetes, &. C. B.... 4.00c New York ......+--.+e+ee- 4.85c New York (rounds) ......_ 4. 
Nt TES. ob nnk caed ake d 3.00c Philadelphia ..+.++++++++++s 5.00¢ New York (shapes) ...... 4908 
Ea 2.90c to 3,00c San Francisco ....---...+. 5.80¢ Philadelphia (rounds) ...... 4.00c to 4, 15¢ 
Pittsburgh ceases eeesees 2.40 to 2.50¢ gg se eeeeeeeeeeeesesens he Spee na (shapes) ...... 4.50¢ to 4.65c 
_ 10 ig Raptatpcy ; ig: alba RI b 
an fame lL Ct. .... EE Seeger 4.95¢ Pittsbureh + agg on ge flats) asec 
OORIDD = ce ewawe 690440504094 3.50c NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS San Francisco (rounds) .. 5.50c 
eeil. SHAPES, STRUCTURAL 10. Boston ot <a 5.85c to 6.00¢ fed setteeees 3.00 
STOTL cece ere reer eeeeeseee . . u alo Te SEE ae 6.10 Se ONS toc cceees 290 
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aan... nace 3 46c eveland ....-e-eeseereeers c to 5.80c Standard Steel Pipe 
D - 5 ee Tee EEE Te 6.00¢ (Subj 
oe SE ye oy  —eereerearorny 7.00¢ dailies: 
é BEES sae eeeeeeees ee." eee ree 5.85 : lac vaniz 
New York 6's an 4 o.g0.0 5 lie i ee -59e Philadelphia ..........00000- 6 00c %-¥%-inch mts owas —31 2 
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Boume-Fuller 


Service 


includes immediate shipment of all 
Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati 


Warehouses 


If you are not receiving our Stock- 
list we shall be glad to send it to you 
regularly upon request. 


Upson Works 


Open Hearth Steel Bars for special 
uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 
and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 











THE 
BOURNE-FULLER CO. 


Iron, Steel 
Pig Iron 
Coke 


CLEVELAND 
New York: Chicago 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati Detroit 
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Prather, president and general manager is hav- 
ing tads taken by architect J. G. Braecklin, 703 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance building, for 1 
story, $75,000, brick and stone plant. Noted 


ipril 17 


ASHLAND, KY.—Ashland Clay & Metal 
Products Co. is reported as planning machine 
shop, repair shop and foundry construction at 
Units will be of brick and 
A monthly 
capacity of 500 tons of gray iron castings will 
be reached. Dick Peebles and Leo Meehan are 


Bellfonte crossing. 
steel, 65x135 feet and 45x300 feet. 


in charge 


LOUISVILLE, KY Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Seventh and Shipp streets, has awarded contract 
to L. W. Hancock, Louisville Trust building, 

l-story, 140 x 180-foot foundry, Noted April 
24. 


BALTIMORE—A. K. Robbins Co., 115 Mar- 
ket street, soon will be in the market to equip 
boiler and engine repair shop It has ac- 
quired a building on Lombard street, Falls ave- 


nue and Concord street, where it will man- 


ufacture cafining machinery. R. A. Sindall, 
Market place, is president and treasurer. 
3altimore—The Baltimore Copper Smelt- 


ing & Rolling Co., subsidiary of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. is planning 
construction of a rod and wire mill to have 
of drawn 


a capacity of 15,000,000 pounds 


products monthly. 

BOSTON—The Massachusetts Elevator Co. 
has been incorporated for $100,000 by Mort 
People and Carolyn B. Fox, Medford, and AIl- 
bert Olsen. 


BOSTON—Y. D 


Newbury street, will construct service and re- 
. 


Service Garage, Inc., 341 


pair shop, involving expenditure of approximately 
$200,000 - 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., are engi- 


neers. 


BOSTON—The Mayfair Mfg. Co., 31 Milk 
street, is in the market for a single purpose cyl- 
inder grinder, 8-inch lathe, 21-inch geared head 
lathe, lever arbor press, three spindle drill, bench 


grinder, air compressors, etc. 


CHELSEA, . MASS.—The American Auto 
Parts Co. has been incorporated for $20,000 by 


Koel Pipe, William S. Pike and A. E. White. 
HYDE PARK, MASS.—M. Schwalb, 3 Dana 


avenue, plans constructing 1-story, 20x70-foot 
machine shop. A. Rosenstein, 7 State street, is 


architect. 


TAMAICA PLAIN, MASS.—A 2-story, 80x 
110-foot and 3-story, 40x168-foot addition will 


be constructed to schools, including woodwork- 


ing and metalworking departments here. The 
city school house department, 103 City Hall an- 


nex, Boston, is formulating plans 


LYNN, MASS.—The Savage Refrigerating 
Machine Co., Inc., has been incorporated for 
$50,000 capital by Edwin E. Savage, Robert K. 
Lufkin and Frederick K. Lufkin, the latter two 


of Gloucester, Mass 


MARLBORO, MASS.—The Marlboro Wire 
Goods Co, plans constructing 3-story, 70x100-foot 
plant, 

SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS.—The Textile Card 
Clething Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital and 100 shares no par value stock to 
make card clothing of steel, by John C. Pirie, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vera G. Stanton, Forest Hills, 
Mass. and Lilliam E. A. Nelson, Quincy, Mass. 


WOBURN, MASS.—A 2-story, 40x100-foot 
machine repair shop will be constructed by C. 
DeRose, Salem street. E. R. B. and A. CGC 
Chapman, 101 Tremont street, Boston, are ar- 
chitects. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Taplin Auto- 
matic Safety Light Co. has been incorporated 
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for $100,000 by Charles Stefanson, Fred Pappas 
and Alden B. Taplin. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Worcester 
Car Co., 300 Main street, is having plans pre- 
pared for 1-story, 31x55-foot brick plant addi- 


Lurch 


tion. Jasper Rustigan, 405 Main street, is ar- 
chitect. 


MILAN, MICH.—The American Boiler & 
Foundry Co., manufacturer of heating boilers, 
etc., plans addition to plant, 80x200 feet. 

MI. MORRIS, MICH.—E. J. Roberson, 502 
Genesee Bank building, Flint, Mich., plans 2- 
story, 100x150-foot brick and concrete casket 
mauufacturing plant. 


ST. LOUIS—J. G. Doty Pump Co. has been 
incorporated for $100,000 by J. G. Doty, 744 


Interdrive, E. T. Oftelie and others. 

ST. LOUIS—Steelcote Mfg. Co., 700 North 
Main street, has completed foundations for 4- 
story plant, 60x100 feet. Helmuth, De Menil 
building, are architects. G. E. Niedt is pres- 


ident and treasurer. Noted Feb. 21. 


ATLANTIC 
City railroad 


CITY, N. J.—The Atlantic 
closed bids June 4, on _ the 
Samuel. T. 


erection of a_ substation. Wagner 


is architect in charge. 
ELIZABETH, N. J.—Standard 
Supply Co., 1046 Elizabeth avenue, is revising 


Plumbing 


plans for 3-story, 40x50-foot warehouse. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Bids will be closed June 
9 by the board of education, Essex county 
of vocational schools, on the erection of a 


vocational school at Irvington, N. J. 


BINGHAMPTON, N. Y.—Savery Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated for $50,000 to build au- 
tomobiles and accessories, by C. R. Savery, 
J. S. Haller, and E. F. Latham, with L. S. 
Clark, as attorney. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—B. Friedland, 232 Bal- 
tic street, has let general contract to E. Vail, 
189 Montague street, for 1-story, 70x100-foot 
garage. 


BROOKLYN N. Y.—G. & M. Iron Works 
has been incorporated for $5000 by <A. Gar- 
finkel W. Miller and R. Rosenblatt with H. 
Greenberg, 99 Nassau street, New York, as at- 
torney. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Sash Weight & 
Foundry Co. has been incorporated for $100,000 
by I. and M. M. and F. Rosen, with I. Setel, 
as attorney. 

MIDDLEBURG, N. Y.—Middleburg Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated for $100,000 to man- 
Kennedy, O. 
Zeiser, with F. W. 


ufacture machinery, by P. E. 
Schuman, Jr., and C. H 


Bliss, as attorney. 
NEW YORK—United States Trucking Corp., 
South street, has let contracts to Frank W. 
Hagen, 35 East 169th street, for 1-story, 150x 
2 foot $75,000-garage. 
NEW YORK 
distributing plant will be 
Standard Odal Co., 2¢ 


town, Conn, 


A $1,000,000 oil storage and 
erected by the 
Broadway, at Middle- 


NEW YORK—Property has been purchased 
iu Newark, N. J., by the Auto Strop Safety 
Razor Co., as a site for the erection of a new 
plant to manufacture safety razors and blades. 

NEW YORK—Superior Arms Co. has been 
incorporated for $10,000 to make firearms by S. 
Griffin, and B. Pratt, with J. M. Halzworth, 350 
Madison avenue, as attorney. 

NEW YORK-—Broome Street Pipe Works 
has been incorporated for $25,000 by B. Sha- 
piro, H. and M. Cohen, with C. M. Davis, 


2 Rector street, as attorney. 


NEW YORK—Hardware Equipment Corp. 
has been incorporated for $100,000 by W. I. 
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Lee, J. H. O’Connell and J. C. Donoghue, 
with Lee, Smyth, Aron & Wise, 7 Dey street, 
as attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Gotham Welding Corp. has 
been incorporated for $20,000 to do repair 
work, by H. Kirschbaum, H. Sancier and M. 
Waldman, with Joseph & Zeamans, 1834 Broad- 
way, as attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Beyeler High Pressure En- 
gine Co. has been incorporated for $20,000 to 
manufacture machinery and appliances, by P. 
Baumer, A. J. Beyeler and A. Wehm, 30 
Church street 

NEW YORK—tThe Re-Vi-Vo has been 
incorporated with 500 shares $100 par preferred 
and 100 shares no par value common _ stock 
to manufacture electrical machinery by H. J. 
Cohen, B. Bunderoff and A. M. Bogrowitz, with 
C. S. Sinsheimer, 51 Chambers street as at- 
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torney. . 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Pullman Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated for $100,000 to manu- 
facture window balances, by J. L. Willard, H. 
G. Williams, with R. B. Ingalsbee, as attorney. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—La May-Smith-Walker 
have been incorporated for $10,000 to manufac- 
ture can openers, by F. B. Lamay, C. A. Smith 
and W. R. Walker, with Carnahan, Pierce & 
Block, as 

CLEVELAND—tThe Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Co., has awarded contracts for 4-story, 40x 
100-foot plant. P. H. Voth, East 131st street 
and St. Clair avenue, is in charge. 

CLEVELAND—The White Sewing Machine 
Co., 7821 St. Clair avenue, has awarded con- 


attorneys. 


structing contracts for 4-story, 100x100-foot plant 

on Winslow street. W. T. White is president. 

Noted May 22. 
CLEVELAND—Nickel Plate 


Coit road, has started construction on 80x150- 


Foundry Co., 


foot foundry for light gray iron castings. The 
A. A. Lane Construction Co. is general con- 
tractor. Noted Feb. 28. 

COLUMBUS, O.—The No Liquid Door 
Check Co., 117 West Frankfort street, is in 
the market for two 24-inch turret lathes, one 
drill press and one milling machine. 

COLUMBUS, O.—The Stitt Ignition Co., 16 
East. First avenue, has awarded construction 
contracts for l-story, 35x160-foot addition to 
plant. The company manufactures spark plugs. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus’ Bolt Works, 
through the offices of Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Cleveland, is taking bids for plant, 100x240 feet, 
f A steel frame 
building, 50x360 feet will be used for a forge 


of reinforced concrete, 3-story. 


shop, one 50x167 feet for steel storage and an- 
other 50 x 117 feet for a hot bolt shop. Noted 
May 23. 

GENEVA, O.—Construction has been started 
on the 50x140-foot, 3-story plant for the Cham- 
pion Hardware Co., for which Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Cleveland and Boston, are engineers. 
George A. Rutherford Co., Cleveland, is general 
coutractor. 

HAMILTON, O.—Ford Motor Co., 14310 
Woodward avenue, Highland Park, Mich., has 
let general contract to F. K. Vaughn Building 
Co., Dayton & Lowell streets, for 1-story, 20 x 
101-foot brick forge shop addition. Albert Kahn, 
1000 Marquette building, Detroit, is architect. 
Noted May 8. 

KENT, O.—The Cleveland Worm Gear Co., 
bidder for the Thomart Motor Co. plant is plan- 
ning to buy 5-acre site owned by the Mason 
Tire & Rubber Co. 

MANSFIELD, O.—The All Metal Casket 
Co., recently incorporated, will be in the mar- 
ket shortly for metalworking equipment for its 
new plant. Noted May 22. 

SOUTH CHARLESTON, O.—Detroit, Toledo. 
& Ironton railroad has purchased 2300 acres of 
land here, where it is reported Henry Ford 
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plans constructing main shops and yards of the 
raiiroad, and other industrial works. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The Sherman 
Machine & Iron Works Co., 32 East Main street, 
plans building 2-story addition to plant. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Slater Bros., 60 North 
Gillette street, plans building plant for manu- 
facture of derricks, oil well supplies, etc. 


FRANKLIN, PA.—The foundry and ma- 
chine shop of the Franklin Valveless Engine 
Co., recently badly damaged by fire, will be 
rebuilt, work starting immediately. 


HELLERTOWN, PA.—Reports state that 
the Reading railroad plans constructing car shops 
on site recently occupied by the Thomas Iron 
Co. 

HOLTWOOD, PA.—A company is being 
formed with $3,500,000 capitalization to construct 
a power plant here. The plant is to be in op- 
eration early in 1925 and will develop 100,000 
kilowatts, with an initial installation of 20,000 
kilowatts. 
by the same interests as control the Pennsylvania 
Water & Power Co. Charles E. F. Clarke, 
president of that company, and J. E. Aldred, 


The new company will be managed 


chairman of the board, will be instrumental in 
forming the new company. 
PHILADELPHIA—Work will be 
shortly by J. S. Ibins Sons, Inc., on a plant 
and coal trestle at 337-39 Mt. Vernon. How- 
ard J. Webster is engineer. 
PHILADELPHIA—Contract has been 
Holberg, 1011 Chestnut 


street manufacturer of elevator safety inter- 


New 


ELECTRIC RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
—Installations of recording meters and dyna- 
mometers produced by the Esterline-Angus Co., 
Indianapolis, are shown in a bulletin by that 


started 


awarded by C. F. 


company. 

CUPOLA CHARGING MACHINE—Savings 
through larger melt and lessened aamage to 
cupola lining are described ina specific instance 
in a recent installation by a circular by the 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl. 

VIBRATORS—Advantages of an unbalanced 
type of vibrator in which the impact at one 
end is heavier than at the other are described 
in a circular by the Hanna Engineering Co., 
Chicago, presenting the Mumford type. Other 
details of the vibrator are also described. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS—Alternating and di- 
rect current motors, motor generator sets and 
electro-plating generators and motor generator 
sets manufactured by the Chandeysson Electric 
Co., St. Louis, are described and specifications 
outlined in a series of bulletins which present 
details of construction and operation. 

* MACHINE TOOLS—Four pages of at- 
tractively presented points of excellence in its 
line of equipment is being mailed by the Cleve- 


land Punch & Shear Works Co., Cleveland. . 


Small tools as well as larger units come in for 
excellence in mate-ial, design and workman- 
ship. 

LIQUID LEVEL GAGE—Simple means to 
measure and record the height and volume of 
liquids in tanks and reservoirs is provided in 
the pneumatic type long-distance liquid level 
gage which is described and illustrated in a 
bulletin by the Foxboro Co., Inc., Foxboro, 
Mass. 

RIVETLESS FABRICATION—Steel purifier 
boxes built without. a rivet for the Granite 
City Gas Light & Fuel Co., Granite City, IIl., 
by the Steere Engineering Co., Detroit, form 
the text for a bulletin calling attention to the 
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locks, for erection of a 2-story, 45 x 67-foot 
shop at Thirteenth and Hamilton streets. 


PHILADELPHIA—Wirt & Knox Mfg. Co., 
Twenty-third and York streets, has awarded 
contracts for constructing 2-story, 94x95x147- 
foot plant. The company manufactures hose 


reels. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contract for the erec- 
tion of a $50,000 manufacturing building at 
the south east corner of Rising Sun and 
Adams road, has been awarded by the Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Co. to the William Steele 
& Sons Co., 219 North Broad street. 


PHILADELPHIA—Plans have just been 
filed by the General Electric Co. for the erec- 
tion of a $1,000,000 plant at Sixty-eighth 
street and Elmwood avenue, so that immedi- 
ate action on the building work is to be 
expected. As noted in a previous issue, a 
general contract has been awarded to the 
Turner ‘Construction Co. Proposed structure 
will be six stories high, reinforced concrete, 
80 x 604 feet. Noted May 15. 

READING, PA.—The Carpenter Steel Co., 
43 Exeter street, F. A. Bigelow, president, plans 
l-story, brick and steel and concrete plant at 
River road and Exeter street. Fred A. Muhlen- 
berg, Ganster building, Fifth and Washington 
streets, is architect. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Work will be 
started shortly by the Summerville Cotton 
Mills of Summerville, Ga., on an addition and 
improvements which will cost $300,000. The 
improvements include the electrification of the 


entire plant. 


increasing use of electric arc welding in place 
of rivets for certain purposes. 

SHAPERS—Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N 
J., have issued an attractive booklet in pocket 
size calling attention to recent developments 
in shapers and attachments to turn out work 
more efficiently and economically. The argu- 
ment presented in its pages is that modern 
machines and methods pay better than the an- 
tiquated. 

TOOL STEELS—High speed, carbon and alloy 
tool steels in the various grades produced by 
the Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp., are described 
in an attractive booklet being mailed out on 
request by that company. A complete list of 
various grades of tool steel is furnished and 
much general information as to temper, classi- 
fications, gages and section weights. 

WELDING AND CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
—Products of Smith’s Inventions, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., as applied to welding and cut- 
ting, are set forth in a folder which is intended 
as a ready reference for those in need of such 
equipment. Complete outfits and necessary 
parts are illustrated and described and new 
uses to which they can be put are suggested. 

SPECIAL STEELS—With pride in 150 years 
of producing special steels in England and 
America the Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa., 
has issued a handbook presenting the specifica- 
tions and applications of the various grades of 
alloy steels and much statistical information of 
value to the user of steel. A chapter is de- 
voted. to the effects of heat treatment and the 
principles of hardening practice. 

WATER SOFTENER—On the principle that 
actual performance is the best recommendation 
of a device the Graver Corp., East Chicago, 
Ind., has prepared a fac simile of a special sur- 
vey by A. C. Neilsen Co., Chicago, of the 
Graver hot process water softener used by the 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Aurora, IIl. 


* 
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Business in Canada 
BELLEVILLE, ONT.—The National Cast- 


ings, Ltd., is building an addition to its plant 
here and will install new equipment, including 
an up-to-date cleaning plant. The company is 
interested in the purchase of sand blast equip- 
ment, etc. 

FORD, ONT.—The 
Stamping Co., has let the general contract to 
Wells & Gary, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., for addition 
to plant here. 

PEMBROKE, ONT.—The Superior Electric 


Co., is receiving bids for the erection of a plant 


Dominion Forge & 


here to replace one recently damaged by fire. 
Machinery and tools will be purchased. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian 
Machinery Co., has started work on the erec- 
tion of plant addition to cost $23,000. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Prest-O-Lite of 
Canada, Ltd., has let general contract to Wells 
& Gray, Ltd., Confederation life building, for 
addition to plant here. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Instruments, Ltd., is 
asking for a screw cutting lathe, 1l-inch, com- 


Laundry 


pound slide, back gear; small motor to drive 
same; alsc bench drill to take from % to %- 
inch. 

LONGUE POINT, QUE.—The 
Stecl Foundries, Ltd., has awarded general con- 
tract to John MacGregor, Ltd., for addition to 


Canadian 


foundry. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Masterman’s Ltd., is 
making arrangements for the erection of a plant 
to cost $75,000. 


Trade Publications 


The survey gives figures indicating an annual 
return of more than 100 per cent annually on 
the investment. 


MOTORS—Alternating current induction and 
direct current motors of % to 1/3 horsepower 
are illustrated in a catalog issued by the Ohio 
Electric & Controller Co., Cleveland, devoted 
to applications of the small motor to a wide 
variety of uses. A battery charging motor gen- 
erator set for automobile and radio service is 
also shown, with specifications. In its bulletin 
No. 204 the motors are described in detail of 
construction, dimensions are given and specifica- 
tions shown in tabular form. 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION—Lubrica- 
tion charts and data on the proper means of 
lubrication of various machinery in a_ booklet 
by the Waverly Oil Works Co., Pittsburgh, 
give to anyone interested in proper iubrication 
an excellent understanding of what ‘may be 
accomplished by * choosing the proper oil or 
grease for the purpose intended. A chapter 
on the principles of lubrication offers much in- 
formation to aid in working out problems that 
arise in deciding what lubricant will give best 
service at a representative cost. 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP—A reprint from 
the Waste Trade Journal, New York, April 26, 
presents the economic value of the scrap iron 
dealer to the steel industry. Though not a 
producer he causes its collection and prepara- 
tion for mill use. The consumption of iron 
and steel scrap for 1923 is given as 19,000,000 
to’ 21,000,000 tons, 5,000,000 tons of which 
originated with railroads, 8,000,000 tons was 
industrial scrap and about 7,000,000 tons was 
furnished from dealers’ yards, the result of 
collections by wagon men and small country 
dealers. The necessity for yard scrap and the 
facilities for its collection and preparation is 
accented and the value of the dealer as mid- 
dleman is backed by arguments. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 
mevendl WROUGHT 
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CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


CITY WROUGHT 


Chicase. N o. 2 


. 1 railroad steel New 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 





BUNDLED SHEETS 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 


CAST IRON BORINGS 





_SHEET ‘CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 


Boston (dealers) 


(chem.) 14.00 to 14.50 


STOVE PLATE Eastern Pennsylvania 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 


Cincinnati (net tons) 
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Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston (dealers) ........... 8.00 to 8.50 
EPR ee ee 14.50 to 15.06 
| RES SSRCRRIRR aR, Cees 11.50 to 12.00 
oe SEP EVreeteers 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 13.50 to 14,00 
te SRR Pe rer err 14.50 to 15.00 
ee SD): adh Rann ee < eves s 9.00 to 9.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
an 17.00 to 18.00 
Boston (consumers) ......... 19.00 to 20.00 
EE he SUMS RCb ws ohawesio’ 19.00 to 20.00 
SSL ay eee ee 18.50 to 19.00 
a un ya -pigeu Sak 17.75 to 18.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 19.00 to 20.00 
oo eR ae 19.00 to 19.50 
NS Pe FET ETT Core . 16.25 to 16.75 
SHAFTING 
Boston (consumers) ......... 19.00 to 20.00 
a aenieees 20.00 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania. pada tae 19.50 to 20.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Bhi; MME aker iced ehkcsssnae 19.00 to 19,50 


Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, tram car ...... 16.00 to 17.00 
Birmingham, iron .......... 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (consumers) ....... 19.00 to 19.50 
EY Soa tectiscauncsos Joss 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago, irom ....scccsseesses 16.50 to 17.00 
NOE Os Caw salts boon é 10.50 to 11.00 
Eeastern Pennsylvania esa’ 17.50 to 18.00 
New York iron (dealers).... 14.25 to 14.75 
CUE TIE onc ow cei a iw 16.50 to 17.00 
gis sr" * 19.00 to 19.50 
ee rere eer 14.00 to 14.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham, cupola ........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Boston (consumers): ........ 20.50 to 21.00 
J SS od 0 16.50 to 17.50 
Chicago, cupola .i.i..cccsee 18.50 to 19.006 
Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 

cupola (net tons) ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Cleveland, CUOGU .....vcccccce 19.00 to 19.50 


Detroit (net tons) (dealers). 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola. 17.00 to 18.09 
New York, cupola (dealers).. 12.50 to 13.00 


Pittsburgh, cupola ........ 17.50 to 18.00 
St Se. cin c'naaies.oe.si00 25.00 to 26.00 
ee 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis, agricultural ...... 18.00 to 18.50 
WE Reade as kaa phos se 19.50 to 20.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston (consumers) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo (breakable) .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
OS Re 12.25 to 12.50 
Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 14.50 to 15.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 13.00 to 14.00 
PN oo se kin.0s 4:4 age Swices 16.00 to 16.50 
MALLEABLE 
Boston . GGERTOEd) ....06.c60 16.50 to 17.00 
EE ch WinGasinecedsse bees 19.00 to 19.5¢ 
CUNEO,  TRMIOER 56. oo ceded 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago, agricultural ........ 16.50 to 17.96 
Cincinnati, agricultural ..... 10.50 to 11.00 
Cincinnati, railroad ......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland, agricultural ...... 15.75 to 16.00 
Cleveland, UN ig. to ate 17.50 to 18.00 
Detroit (dealers) ......:0<. 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 15.50 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh, railroad ........ 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis, agricultural ....... 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Lewis, PRMTOAd 2 oiecscccs 14.75 to 15.25 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham, tram car ...... 15.25 to 16.00 
Boston (dealers) .......... « 14,00 to 14.50 
OE a ae ore 15.00 to 15.50 
REET hSinas 0.0 ei kak Soueah 15.50' to 16.00 
SE Whe inaS yao 0 cule bos Oe ome 12.00 to 12.5 

Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
New York (dealers) ........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh district .......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Se OME cia i ndsaVaseceaurs 14.75 to 15.25 

LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
SED teh issuance laveank es 17.00 to 17.50 
a | eee oy ee eeak tees 14.00 to 14.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 

CONN ic sei pmths ioe ev Oeee 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
pS eee fee 19.50 to 20.00 














IRON TRADE 


Almost 2000Tons- 


66 of 99 
LOGEMANN IYDRAULIC-COMPRESSED 
Compressed in LOGEMANN Sheet SC7AD 


Double-Ram Hydraulic SCRAP- 
— METAL PRESS 
For details on this type of equipment, 


write for Bulletin No. 171. Please mention 
tonnage and character of your scrap— 








ealth from \ ste 





S COMPANY 


General Offices and Works 
3126 Burleigh Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














NOTE—We also build “Modern Leader” mechanical scrap 
presses which were formerly manufactured by Chicago Baling 
Press Mfg. Co., which business we recently purchased. We 
recommend these presses for light scrap where density re- 
quired or quantity does not justify hydraulic installation. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron. $5.65 
Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent iron. 5.40 


Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent 
WOES 76 0 odin cece choc dene HbMs 0 enbeaone .90 
Mesabi nonmbessemer, 51% per cent 
GR cass Soke dees 65 cae cc ah dns vig ot 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsy!- 
vania and New Jersey furnaces 


Foundry and basic 53 to 63 
DOT “GORE. WWkc ce tbe tasccece 9.00 to 10.50 
Copper free low phosphorus 


SS tm 65 BSF CEME 0k. cee 12.50 to 14.50 
FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 

SO. QE. saccscvanere 9.00 to 9.50 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 to 

Sy a. manera. 10.00 to 10.50 


Swedish and Norwegian low 


phosphorus, 68 per cent.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 

SS 2. ft Se eee 9.00 to 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

to 54 per" Gent ...ssecds 8.00 to 9.00 
Alegerian foundry and basic, 

50 to 54 per cent ....cecce 8.00 to 9.00 


Manganese Ore 


include duty at rate 1 
metallic manganese 


do not 1 
per pound of 


Prices 
per cent 
contained. 
Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent....nominal 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent......... 

..nominal 41 to 42 cents c.if. tidewater 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per 
Ordinary, 43 cents c.i.f. 
Washed, 46 cents c.i.f. 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 


tidewater 
tidewater 


Illinois mines, per net ton $19.00 to 23.50 
Washed gravel, imported duty 

paid eastern tidewater, per 

mense TOM. cNive'c cc on gane 20.60 to 21.10 

Rivets 

Structural rivets, C. L. Pitts.. 2.60c 
Structural rivets L. CGC. L. 

a re er 2.65c to 2.75¢ 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller........- 


Nuts and Bolts 


1% and 1% inches inclusive) 
square or hexagon blank 
pea adenetoeueness es $5.00 to 4.75 off list 
Hot pressed square or hexagon tapped 
cite eh debed case eee $5.00 to 4.75 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
5 alsc thik etheeikeabies $4.50 to 4.25 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon.... 
sees tsdbabuhses e+e $4.50 to 4.25 off list 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
Sg-inch and larger ..........80 and 10 off 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
9/16-inch and smaller ....80, 10 and 5 off 
Price f.0.b. Pittsburgh, packages of 50. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 


(Up to 
Hot pressed 


(4% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 
Rolie GONE ws bane ve cccceed 60 and 20 off 
et Gees ke ccaugnescceae 60 and 10 off 
Larger and longer .......... 60 and 10 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
( x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
Pa 60, 20 and 10 off 
Eg cee cess awewed 60 and 20 off 
Larger and longer 60 and 20 off 


(All sizes cold punched nuts) 
Cut thread ..............50,10 and 10 off 
yp SE a rr 65 and 20 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.. 

CORRE SESERESSHSKcesn ec eee BEE TO ‘ot 

4 to 10 heads.............50-10 + 20 off 
Fiat and round head stove bolts...... 

+ EE Se Sa 80,10 and 5 off 
Other stove bolts ........ 80, 10 and 5 off 
ar EE A ee 

t _— with hot pressed nuts...... 


ES er 60 and 20 off 


Bolt ends with cold punched nuts. 
5 ahead 5a Oe Oe ee 50, 10 and 10 off 
Bl ank TES ans 4c Sas oe 60 and 20 off 
Kough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces. Of more OF @ pine) ..0 seus 
TS ore oF Pe ee 45, 10 and 5 off 
Washers 
WOW. as -Fu.5s by Ube $5.25 to $5.75 off 
Steel Pipe 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. 
Butt Weld ; 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
SG -SER San wkees<o0% 00% 45 19% 
“M4 and ¥-inch .......... 51 25% 
We ANh asrevseesesseccoss 56 42% 
SAN. Daa AM, 6s 0000 ss 60 48% 
Sy et i ee 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
7 7a oe ere 55 43% 
Bee tO G-inch «dc deccceses 59 47% 
OO Binch << ébcdscsscsce 56 43% 
DOM TO4MeR ois tabs oss 54 41% 
31 apm igdmch 4.6.5. c06c% 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
By TS eae ee ee 60 48Y, 
} Lap Weld 
)  e ee  ee 53 41% 
See 06; Gane Pic ve vec ews 7 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
SES ae EE 41 244% 
% and }¥-inch ........... 47 30% 
DCE: 0s deteiibias ss amh ons 53 424% 
SEMROR cas vaeeebhe acces 58 47% 
SOR TOREBOR kc ca vcvcecce 60 49% 
S00 Pe is van cc deachx 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
DOE vibsiicn dake n0becewn 53 42% 
SU BD ME ce cccecscets 57 46% 
Se BO ee a boc ba 2c vesc 56 45% 
Ge | ee 52 39% 
DMO. sss eh sede 45 32% 
22 em@ais-imch .... 020s a3 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
DRG aveabignes cicdcens 42 32% 
36 20: 2356 -AMER 2. cee cc cece 45 35% 
DOO DE a cas ces ease 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
SOME: cha swibsees sen os 41 $2% 
3 eS eee 43 34% 
4% to 6-inch ........... 42 33% 
7 CRE ek fe OB hike vesc00 38 25% 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
(Effective Jan, 23, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 


loads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
4 and P-inch ........ 11 +39 
Rey eee 22 2 
EO Tee eee 28 11 
2 80. D9GGREN bcc accesses 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% en 1%-inch....... Upon application 
RINSE. abe be wks ars ec cces 
2% to Ginch .......000. 26 11 
DRO GHR raise» wee cccue 28 13 
oe ee 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
Y% and #-inch ........ +19 +54 
eS ee? See 21 
a oe PERE a 28 12 
DE nies 06.5 bein 14 
Lap Weld 
Cieiiiis ns 50 0000846ba0 23 i) 
25§ 46 Manch 2... ccces 29 15 
434 -te Séach~.... ccvvws 28 14 
7 VRIES ade . . dudedees 21 7 
D< GO EPORCR . oc cccsca 16 2 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
seakts Butt he 
ap MELEE ETT SLE +59 
SOROMi: . Siees die daeeus +28 ti* 


REP rer oe eee +34 +4 
AGRON: “accccccsmeasebe +28 +40 
SIRO. tienen etcasena +27 +39 
Lap Weld 

2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 
S720 > SaRCl ~. . kan dns » an + 8 +17 
FE 00 Gime. . is cecde c's + 9 +18 
8 SR Up er ey a +12 


Boiler Tubes 


L. C., L. discounts. C. L. 4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 


(Effective April 19, 1923) 
te de Aa oe Sa eee 23 off 
oS Re eer ere eee 33 off 
POON CEG Paice be ce Wd dH US Va Rees 36 off 
Pe OEE 6 pc accponeeraacws oe 38% off 
ee EC PPPrrrrirrriy. ae ere 42 ott 
CHARCOAL IRON 

(Effective April 12, 1923) 
SAG Oeics wee owed Kye ws soe +22 
Sa. obo tas ease a KRG 8 8s ee +12 
fee A er ree + 2 
Bae. EE. 5 64 wan oh dean tsieg ene 3 
B96 OE PES 3 SR 48 oes eu veba<sss 5 

SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 

(Effective April 19, 1923) 

RES AR A are ee 51 off 
oe BS a eer ae 43 oft 
PERAENOR Nea Teo sds od ce bas Deena 27 oft 
eae oS 18 off 
TS, MENON, '. oss Snclelns Wwe 0 08 28 off 
i Ss wih ean ce so cma es 32 off 
See Me (NOEMENOTL” cu icavecsccveasd 33 off 
PE Ae edlina bab be dees sac meheaes 37 ott 
PE No ong b Sse dds s on becnes 29 oft 

SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
ie” PPE es CSP eee 34 oft 
PE TEER. os cc ccccccvesse's 35 off 
ME, RE Wao s'c0ccssecceuun ow 39 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 


Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and _ lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages 
above take price of next larger 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 


not listed 
outside 


TUBING 
Base Discounts 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent....... 83 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent...... 81 off 
Carbon 0.40 to 0.50 per cent...... net price 


Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 


Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
OS ORR eer 12-gage 15¢ 
PN Cun bin.ws'hs dab eaceee 12-gage 15e 
BE ital alates! <0 sy a,awware 1l-gage l6c 
CE ere 10-gage 17¢ 
ER oe 12-gage 17¢ 
PUREE Spa Sbvces Kawa 11-gage 18¢c 
SEE Ui bak's 5.0 on val eek 10-gage 20c 
DONE: | cu G.etin.s 00 we aelb aw 7-gage 35e 
RIEL = Gin'g's's4 s 6 KROES 9-gage 15¢ 
(eS err 9-gage 55¢ 
DERI | pind oso cin secu cee 9-gage 57¢ 

Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Prices per pound, Pittsburgh 
S. A. E. Series— 


2300 (3% per cent nickel)... 5.00c 
3100 (nickel chromium)...... 4.00¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium) .... 4.75¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium spring) 4.50¢ 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 4.00c to 4.25¢ 














